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To our Patrons. 


When orderiog Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-Engl or 
The National Journal ef Education. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


Five Fine Collections! 
DARLOR MUSIC volumes, 


t-music size 
“Vol. 1. has 242, and Vol, II, has 222 pages, filled with 
the best and most popular Piano pieces,—every one of me- 


dium difficulty. 
EARLS OF MELODY 
size, with choice pieces by Wilson, Tonel, La Hach 
Allard, Ole Bull, Spindler, &c., &c.; a large number, 
all of the best. 
A CREME DE LA CREME, 


numbers, is here presented in two volumes, of about 
240 [pages (sheet-music size) each. Music is for advanced 
ployers, and carefully chosen. ! 
OUNTAIN OF GEMS (224 pages, sheet- 
music size) is a 
general collection of easy, popular pieces, that every 
one can play. 


PZLCOME HOME (224 pages, sheet” 


music size) will re- 


ceive a welcome in every Home where it is used, hav~- 
ing well chosen, bright music, and nothing harder than the 
medium degree of difficulty. 


Price of each Book: —$2.50 Bds. ¥ $3.00 Cloth; 
4.00 Gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


4st Washington St., BOSTON. 


T. COTESWORTH PINUKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Unton 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop Ts acuers for 
any department, with a Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families ‘with competent 
Instructors without charge, 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U. 8. School and Coll Directory, a guide 
for those | children to of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3¢ stamps. To all others, 50 cts. 

T. COTESWORTSH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Matenal, Books, Maps, Charts, Giobes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


RIDPATH’S 
HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
120 BUREAU. Music Hall, 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, AUG. 


The 


Cyclopsedia of Education: 


A Dicti of Information 
for the use of 


Edited by 


Henry Kiddle and Alexander J. Schem. 
One large 8vo volume of 880 pages. 
Price, bound in cloth $5.00; in library leather $6.00; 
russia $8.0; in 


gilt edges, $1 
Specimen pages with the Analytical Index mailed 
gratis on application 
e ia has -where elicited 


Cyclopedia of Education 
the highest praise both for the value of ite contents and 
the excellence of its mechanical execution. 
This work is sold only pave the appointed Sub- 
scription Agents; in the absence of such, orders will be 
promptly filled by the publisher 


E, Steiger, 22424 Frankfort st, New York, 
aa The introduction of the 


Cuclopadia affording 
unusually easy and remunerative employment to Agents, 
the appointments have mostly been made. A number 


of counties in New England and other sections of the | G 


country are, however, as yet unassignud, and early appli- 


cations for such territory will receive prompt atten 


ESSEX CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 


a A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


WM. A. DEERING, Principal. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpureys will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fall Examinations. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested bv the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rererences.— Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Epiec. 

School; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profe:- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Pro’. 
F. Bowen; Professor Lane; (Harvard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ws or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solid advantages Dr. H. continues to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by corres, 

“As a Greek and Latin scholar, and ally as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages. he certainly has no 
superior in this country.’’—[Pref Goodwin's Testimonial. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 11622 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ; 
Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Spy- 
Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application, 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 2z (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


A Teacher Wants Pupils. 


An experienced Teacher, a native German, will give in- 
struction in German, French, Latin, Drawing, Mathematics, 
and Mining. Heisa graduate of the University of Bonn 
and has references from = Crown-Prince of Prussia, and 


others. Address, AUGUST ERTZ, No. 22 Melrose Street, 
Boston, Mass. uf 


«= TO TEACHERS AND BOA 


The Best Books i 


Lowest Prices ! 


RDS OF EDUCATION! 


REDUCED PRICES! 


INTRODUCTORY LIST. 


PUBLICATIONS 


We here give the new and special reduced prices of our Standard and Approved School Books, 


OF J. 
SPECIAL 


H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHI 


NOTICE. 


on condition that the books ordered are for first introduction into schools where they are not already in use. 


Introduction price for a FIRST SUPPLY, 


without exchange for old books in use. 


The second column of figures gives the _ Introduction price for a FIRST SUPPL) 
when an equal number of old books in use of corresponding grade are given us in exchange. Where no exchange rates are given, introductory rates apply. 


for introduction and exchange. These prices apply on a 


The first column of figures gives thy 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


GOODRICH’S HISTORIES. 


READING. 


LADIES’ READERS. 


New P Geo ’ ’s Pict. Hist. U. S. $ .5o $.40, The New American First Reader, $ .13 $.10 Hows’ Primary Ladies’ Reader, $ 40% 
New by of U. The New American Sec. Reader, .20 .15| Hows’ Junior Ladies’ Reader, 
rican Third Reader, . .25| Hows’ Ladies’ Reader, 
New Physical Geography 1.12 .85| Pictorial History of England, . 1.10 The New Ame » +25 
Pictorial History of Rome, |. 110 .84| The New American Fourth Reader, .40 .30| Hows’ Ladies’ Book of Readings , ,, 
N Optional Volumes. Pictorial History of Greece, . 1.10 .84|The New American Pifth Reader, .60 .45 and Recitations, . . 
ew Pirst Lessons in Geography, .30 .22) Pictorial History of France 1.10 .84 
New School Geography ryt 1.12 Pictorial Natural History, .84 SPELLING. ELOCUTION. 
re (Parley’s) Com. Sch. Hist. World, 1.05 .80| The New Amer. P Speller, .14 -10| Butler's Literary Selections, Paper, .25 
Ancient Geogriphy. y The New Am. Pronouncing Speller, .20 .15 Cloth, .50 
cient Geograph d Atlas 1.50 : torial tory of U.&., 1.00 . . oppee’s Academic Speaker, 1.50 
ARITHMETIC Haldeman’s English Affixes, . 125 -45|Oxford’s Junior Speaker, .  . -50 
Outline and Wall Maps. American Arith. Part 1 17 .13| Sargent’s School Etymology, 60 Oxford’s Senior Speaker, . . 100 
New Outline Maps, Small Series, $10.00 he New Amenoan Part 2, .20| The New Am. Btymolog’l Reader, 1.00 .65 
New Outline Maps, Large Series, =, 20.00 The New American Arith., Part.3, .37 .28| Tbe Scholar'sCompanion, 67 «50 CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 
Map Drawing. The New Practical Arithmetic, 50.40 LATIN. Stockhardt’s Principles of Chem, 1.60 1.20 
Hand-Book of Map Drawing, ° comprising Parts 2 and 3, ; Bingham’s Latin Grammar, . 1.00 .75 Tenney’s Manual of Geology, 1.10 .84 
RIC Bingham’s Latin Reader, MENTAL & MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Latin Prose Compos'’n, Intellect’ Powers. Welker. 125 
Smith’ d Blements of c, ° .60 | Bingham's Latin Prose pos d -50 | Reid's Ir r 4 
Bingham Blements of Rhetoric, 1.00 .75|Ramshorn's Latin Synonyms, 1.25 1.00'Stewart’s Philosophy. Walker. 1.25 


Books sent for introduction will be charged at Introduction prices ; on settlement, Exchange prices only will be required for as many as are exchanged,—the old 


ks being sent us at the close of the introduction. ‘ 
Copies for examination with a view to introduction will be sent by mail to Teackers and Schcol Officers on receipt of the Jn/roduction price. 


Catalogues and descriptive circulars will be mailed on application. 


Address the Publishers; or 


-G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
HUNTER C. WHITE, 


{ Providence, 


— : 
Weekly. 
| 
| 
in 
| full morocco antique, edges, $10.00; in full russia, 
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Publications 
For Academies, High Schools, Colleges, &c, 


JONES'S EXERCISES in CREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, Tenth edition. Retail price 
reduced to $1.00. 

“I find that it works well. It seems BETTER ADAPTED to 
its purpose than any book else which I have found.”—B. L. 
Cutey, A.M., Pref. Anct. Lang., Phillips-Exeter Acad. 

BetTTer than any book on Greek Composition 
that I have ever used.””"—Wa. R. Dimmockx, LL.D., Master 
of Adams Academy, Mass. 

“*] like both ‘Jones’s Exercises’ and ‘ Boise’s Iliad’ better 
the more I use and examine them.”"—O. D. Rostnson, Eso , 
Instructor in Latin and Greek, Albany High School. 

“T think a teacher conducting a class through ‘* Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis’ CANNOT AFFORD To omit the use of this 
little volume. * * * And I believe more paGas of the 
Anabasis can be WELL TRANSLATED in six months, besides 
going through with this penile than if the whole time were 
spent upon the Anabasis and Grammar.”’— Prof. H. F. Fisk, 
of Northwestern University. 


BOISE’S FIRST LESSONS IN CREEK. 
Adapted to Goodwin's, a.d Hadley’s Greek Grammars. 
sith edition, $1.25 

“TI find it well nigh invaluable in my classes.”’—Prof. 
C. W. Russell's Coll. /nst., New Haven, Ct. 

“IT am more and more delighted with it, the lor ger I use 
it.” —E. Anprews, (late Princ. of Conn. Lit. last.) 
Prest. of Denison Univ. 

“ An admirable book. Its proper use with beginners must 
make them thorough scholars. | shail recommend its use, 
as I have already Prof. Boise’s admirable ‘First Six Books 
of the had,’ in those atory schools in our State which 
prep-re young men for B. A.M., 
Prof. of Greek, Bowd. Coil. 


BOISE’S HOMER’S ILIAD. The First Six 
Books, with Notes. 8th edition. Retail price reduced 
to $1.50. 

“‘Incomparably superior to any other ed'tion of Homer 
ever published in this country.”"— Dr. D’Oocs, Pref of 
Greek, Uniw. of Muhigan. 

“We have used ‘ Boise’s Iliad’ for a year past in the prep- 
aratiun of young men for college, and are greatly pleased with 
ut. There is no sham about.’’—Homer B. Spracug, A.M., 
Priac. Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 


STEVENS'S LYSIAS............. $1.50. 
“I know of no other ‘ Lysias’ as good.’’—Ruv. J. L. 
Hatriecp, Prof. of Greek, Obie Uaiv. 


BACON'S MANUAL OF GESTURE. With One 
Hundred Figures, embracing a compiete System of No- 
tation, with the Principles ot Interpretation, and Selec- 
tion for Practice. .......- $:. 

shall recommend it at once to my classes "’—T. Wui1- 
inG BancrorTt, Prof. of Slecation, eic., Brown Univ. 


ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER. 75 cts. 
The best parliamentary guide published. 

“ Every teacher should have this book, and at times re- 
solve the school, or the highest classes, into a parliameut,— 
a talking body,—and show his pupils how pubiic business is 
done.”’—W is. Fournal of Education. 

“It should be made a text-book in every school.”’—Schoot 
Bulietin, Milwaukee. 

** An admirable book. . 
preciation, | beg you to send me torty copies for intruduc~ 
tion.”’—Paxust. CHAMBELAIN, Bowd. Coll. 


ZUR BRUCKE’S GERMAN WITHOUT GRAM- 
MAK OK DICTIONARY. According to the Pes- 
talozzian method of teaching, by Objcci-Lessons. 50 cts. 

“The method is so simple that any English teacher, with 
a little instruction in the pronunciation uf German, can hap- 
dle it.” — Penn. School Fournai. 

“ This book is so simple and straightferward that a child 
would find no difficulty in handiing it from the beginning 
Children of all ages would be charmed with the novelty of 
the method, and acquire more rapidly under it, and grow ies» 
weary with it, than Peat with any other now in vogue in 

and cl — The Publisher? Weekly, N. F 


WORDS: Their Use and A 


- .. and in testimony of my ap- 


Prof. Wm. 


buse. By 
ors LL D., author of on in the 


World.” s2mo, 


Advaate, 


** If read carefully by advanced pupils, it would be wor.h 
more to them than au the rhetorics and composition-buoks 
of their course. . . It will greatly help teachers who have 
to teach Eng ish.” —Home and and School, Louisville. 


D' OOGE'S DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. 
With Extracts trom the Oration of Satins against 
Ctesiphon, aud Explanatory Notes...........++-$1.75. 


BOISES’ EXERCISES IN GREEK SYNTAX. A 
Sequel to “ Jones’s Exercises in Prose Compo- 
$: 


BOISE & FREEMAN'S SELECTI oO 
VARIOUS GREEK AUTHOLS. 


BUCKINGHAM'S ELEMENTS OF THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL & iNTEGKAL CALCULUS, 
By a New Method, founded on the ‘irve Dystem of Sir 
Isaac Newton, withoot the use of IJnfinitesimals or 
+++$2.00. 


All of S. C. Grices & Co.'s publications may be 
tained of LEE & SHEPARD, Boston; BAKER, PRATT 
& CO., New York; and booksellers gen-rally. 


*«* Descriptive Circulars, with special terms 
je introduction will be sent on application two 
the Publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 
25 Washington St., Chicago. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
1ll Falton St., New York, 


Scientific Models 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


Analytical 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $2 5 
5 inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia tor ‘‘ Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. WV. B.—J have no in 


N. H. EDGERTON, 


Successor in Philosophical Instruments to 
__ JAS. W QUEEN & 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds 


Send for 


‘Two Patents Silver Medal. | 


Two of the best articles eaten tor Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks. that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackboard. Roth the above are per- 
fect in their operation, and over ' Schou] in the jens should 
Oren DENCE.” H. H. BUR. 

the Silver-Medal 


Samples of the cons cau be seen at this Office. 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


VW 


Canadian School Sets. 


each, giving 


Chestunt St, Phila 


0} ‘peiredey ‘peyoduy 


Sole Agent for Schroeder's Educational Models, and 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly 


sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 

A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, 
fortable than four-fifths of those with 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 


Ends sold separately. 


Schonland Chueh Furie 
“THE FEARLESS.” 


Braced 


and put together with Bolts, 


s SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 
Samples of the best improved Lamb-skin Eraser 


more com- 
Cushions. 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


MASS, 


Hair Blackboar 
anted the best and 
arrarted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 


| 


JAPANES 


market. 
wat for 20 cents. Send for Price ist 
| EMACK, Manfir., 114 William St., Mew lor’. 


Eraser, guar- 
fest Eraser in 


JOHN D. 
107 tf 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. §, RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra- 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 


Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. S. Rrrcnre & Sons have been epveinted agents by 

London; Rudolph Keeni uboscq, 

makers of Optical, Acoustic, and E nF ‘A paratus, 

and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 

Soders from Schools and Colleges to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A pparatus, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 

printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 

P cic FAMILY PRINTER and complete 

outhe, by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; $3, 

Slines ; FE, 6 lines. PRINT- 

prints 2 in.; $13, 


GOLDING * CO., Fort- Fort: -» Boston, 


De Your Own | Printing 
mae NO EXPENSE, except Sor ink and paper, after 

procuring GOLDING'S OFFIVIAL PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars,eic. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from S$lup 


lend two 3c.stamps for new Illustrated 


GOLD? NG’ & CO.,Manuf'rs, Vort-Hill Sq., Boston. 


FINAD 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


Only machine 
in the world 


and 


producing Antomatic 
Marve:ous 
Results. Indicator. 
Trade Mark in base of every machine, 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 

(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 
Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


OR FITS absolutely and speedily 
cured by use of 3s” lep- 

Address, Ross. BROTHERS, 
No. 512 Main Street, RicuMoND, IND. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


Illustrated { Furniture 10c 
{ Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 


J. & R. LAMB, 
s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


88 tf (2) 


=> THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
B With Thirty Changes of Posi'ion 
Parlor, Invalid Chair, Chiid's 
Crib, Bed or Lounge. Com- 
bining beauty, lights, 
icity, ami 
Science. 
ders by mail promptly » 
tended to. Goods shippr 
to any address, C.0.D. Ben 
for ‘Ilustrated 
Quote Journal of Ed. 


CHAIR MFG. C0., 661 N. 


REAI DIN G POSITION, 
WILSON ADIJUS, CHAIR 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithuut shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 


_|all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 


eminent icians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 

OF FRAUD. This is the 4 Electro- oltaic Chain bel t 

patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 
Bells of Copper and T! 


he 
with the best Rotary Hangings. for hurches, 
Fire 
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TEMPESTUOUS DEEPS, 


BY MRS, LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 
Passionate, stormy ocean, 
Spreading thine arms to me, 
The depths of my soul’s emotion 
Surge with the surging sea; 
Waves and billows go o’er me, 
Give me thy strong right hand! 
The throes of my heart’s vain struggle 
1 know thou wilt understand. 


Break with thy hidden anguish, 
Restless and yearning main! 

Echo my sighs, I languish 
Moaning in secret pain. 

The heart I had trusted fails me; 
The hopes I would rest in flee; 

Woe upon woe assails me, 
Comfort me, answering sea! 


Mightily tossed with tempest, 
Lashed into serried crest, 
Roaring and seething billows 
Give thee nor peace nor rest: 
O, to thy heaving bosom 
Take me, wild sobbing sea! 
For the whole earth’s groaning and travail 
Utters itself in thee. 


THE CORUSCATING SEA. 


BY MRS, LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 
I left my cares behind me, 
1 left them all with glee, 
When flashed beyond the cedars 
The coruscating sea. 


Beyond the sombre cedars, 
Beneath an azure sky, 

The white caps dash and sparkle, 
The white gulls dip and fly. 


The snowy spray is wafted 
Like pennons on the breeze, 

The glowing rocks begemming 
The blue and bossy seas, 


My cares I leave behind me, 
My glad heart springs to song, 
With blithe steps bounding lightly 
I dance the sands along. 


I greet the joyous ocean! 
I greet th’ ecstatic day !— 
The day when by the billows 
I flung my care away. 


Public Opinion. 


— “In the long run, skill, preparation, and brains 
will tell.” This is what Mr. W. T. Harris told the stu- 
dents in the Massachusetts Normal School, who are 
preparing to become teachers of the young. It would 
be equally applicable if spoken before apprentices to 
mechanical trades, to students in polytechnic colleges, 
in law or medical schools. In all departments of indus- 
try the crowd is found at the bottom. “The upper- 
most ranges are well-nigh unfrequented solitudes,” and 
the man, woman, boy, or girl who would reach them 


must have the skill which comes of preparation and con- 
tinued study. Brains “come by nature,” and although 
there may be “brains and brains,” the differences be- 
tween them in weight and texture become exceedingly 


smaller as they are developed by study. At all events, 
it is a safe thing for the young student or apprentice to 
remember that in any calling he will have a “ long run” 
to get to its top,-and that in that long run “ skill, prep- 
aration, and brains will tell.”"—enn. School Fournal. 


— The proposition to pension worn-out and retired 
teachers is unsuited to the genius of American institu- 
tions. The fewer the stipendiaries of the government, 
the better. Let teachers stand on the same ground with 
the members of other professions. But, as they have 
fixed compensation, not admitting of indefinite increase, 
like lawyers, physicians, merchants, and farmers, they 
should receive for their services something beyond a 


meager support. ‘They should be able, with economy 
and good management, to lay by something for old age. 
This is not only justice to the members of a hard-work- 
ing and useful profession, but is true economy for the 
tax-payer.—/itzgerald’s Home and ¥ournal. 


— There is a danger to which we are exposed, of 
thinking that perfection for society and for man can be 
secured by certain processes of education. Ignorance, 
it is claimed, is the sole and prolific mother of vice. 
The general diffusion of knowledge is looked upon as 
the great corrective for all social evils; and the all- 
sufficient instrumentality for the elevation and perfect- 
ing of men, No single word should be said in dis- 
paragement of a liberal education. If education was 
used in its truest and broadest sense, it would deserve 
the exalted place which some men give to it. But it is 
not commonly so used. There can be no conflict be- 
tween true culture and Christianity. But education, as 
ordinarily used as a means of making men perfect, is 
fatally defective. It does not have to do with all 


knowledge, or with the whole man. There are vast 
realms of thought and being beyond its boundaries into 
which it does not enter. It may put upon man a sort 
of refinement. It may cultivate a classic taste. It 
may make man possessor of much knowledge. But it 
cannot give purity of purpose and strength of charac- 
ter.—ev. H. M. King. 


— The object of education in all schools is twofold : 
first, to develop the faculties ; and second, to impart 
knowledge. 

Examinations are intended to ascertain how far these 
ends are attained. The best methods, then, of con- 
ducting examinations, will be those which will give the 
greatest assurance of arriving at correct conclusions in 
regard to the fidelity of teachers, and the sound pro- 
ficiency of pupils. | 

Examinations should be conducted as to serve as a 
stimulus to all concerned in their results ; and to this 
end, should be fair, rigid, protracted, and thoroughly 
accurate. 

The time spent in preparing the lessons upon which 
the examinations are had, should be accurately ascer- 
tained ; the amount of instructions given to each pupil 


should be carefully inquired into; and the general 
character of each pupil should be rigidly scrutinized. 
In a word, examinations should be so conducted as to 
show at once the ability and the fidelity of the instruc- 
tor, and the docility, industry and success of the 
learner.— Wm. H. McGuffey, in Ed. Monthly. 


— Who should be the examiner of teachers? This 
is an important question. It will be remembered that 


we some time ago spoke unfavorably of a bill requiring 
all examiners of teachers to be practical teachers. We 
believe, as a general rule, that such examiners should be 
teachers, Teachers are generally the proper persons 
to examine teachers, and in every county in which there 
are teachers who are competent to act as examiners, the 
board should be selected from them. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for teachers of narrow views to secure a 
place on the examining boards which would be better 
filled by some educated minister, lawyer, or physician, 
who possibly had previously some reputation as a 
teacher. We prefer to correct evils by the growth of 
public opinion and the exercise of common sense, rather 
than by cast-iron legislation. All efforts to increase the 
number of examining boards composed entirely of com- 
petent and liberal-minded teachers will receive our 
hearty co-operation, and we therefore urge teachers to 
take immediate steps to correct any evils as to the ap- 


pointment of examiners in their counties. But it 
should not be forgotten that there are many examiners, 
both among teachers and persons not teachers, that are 
totally unfit for their place. Where there are good 
teachers, they should always have the preference in ap- 
pointments.— Ohio Ed. Fournal. 


Methods of Reading.—No. V. 


17. Let the class read a paragraph in a whisper, to 
strengthen the habit of distinct utterance. Follow it 
up by reading the same paragraph aloud. 

18. Keep constantly before the minds of advanced 
pupils the importance of the rhetorical pause, which 
occurs either before or after the emphatic word, and 
sometimes in both positions. Let them read the follow- 
ing line : 

“ And there lay the s¢eed with his nostril wide.” 

19. Let the teacher, with book in hand, stand before 
the class of young pupils, and ask them all to look 
carefully at the first word in the lesson. The teacher 
then pronounces it, and the class repeat it after him, 
followed by a pause, so that the word may become a 
picture in the memory. Pursue this course with each 
word, through a sentence. Now repeat the words by 
phrases, then by clauses, and lastly the whole sentence, 
until they can read the sentence individually. This 
method is practiced in the schools of Scotland, it is 
said, with great success. It corresponds very nearly 
with the so-called word-method in reading. No better 
exercise can, perhaps, be given than this, to break up 
the habit of drawling their words while reading. 

20. Let the children point out the punctuation-marks 
in the reading-lesson, and then let them write them on 
the board and define their use. 

21. Write on the board the following sentence, for 
the purpose of inducing a slow and distinct enuncia- 
tion in the advanced classes :— Shoes and socks shock 
Susan in an inexplicable manner, and inexorably she ceas- 
eth sheathing her shoes in an irrefragaile manner. Praise 
those who can do it without stumbling. 

22. Give young children a definite time, say six min- 
utes, in which to study their reading-lesson. Children 
like definite time as well as work. 

23. Tell the class to read a paragraph si/ently, before 
reading it alond. 
. 24. If there are text-books on history in the school, 
substitute these a part of the time, and let them read 
from these and be questioned on the most important 
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points. Children will often retain more valuable knowl- 
edge in this way than by the regular recitation in that 
study. 

25. Before commencing to read an article, see that 
the class know who is the author ; and tell them what 
you know respecting him, and also the occasion or the 
circumstance under which the selection was written. 

26. In a mixed school, which has become weary 
with study, let the teacher read some simple story from 
one of the reading-books, and occasionally mispro- 
nounce a word, to be corrected by the children. This 


‘ will interest them. Then read it well as as you can, and 


let them correct you. I once saw an admirable teacher 
calm down her pupils at the commencement of the after- 
noon exercises, by an exercise of this kind for a few 
minutes. They forgot their plays at the noon recess, 
and were then ready for study. 

27. In all exercises never tell a child what you cap 
make it tell you. Inexperienced and careless teachers 
are very apt to violate this rule, while hearing a class in 
reading. The greatest amount of work is done, when 
it is best done by the pupil. . 

28. In teaching reading, always remember that ideas 
are very different from the lips of the living teacher, 
from the same ideas in the printed book. 

29. Give out the following ten words to the advanced 
class to be correctly pronounced : —Sgualor, extempore, 
deficit, financier, hymeneal, Bethphage, indisputable, cut- 
rass, centenary, enervate. 

30. In a country school, if no where else, select a 
paragraph from the reading-lesson, and make some 
poor reader promise to carry his book home, and read 
it aloud five times, and the next day hear him read it 
in school. One of the best teachers I ever saw, made 
the whole school do it, at certain fixed periods, with 
admirable results. 

31. In mixed schools, let the class in the Fourth 
or Fifth Readers take the Second Reader, and read a 
story. It will give them the habit of reading fluently. 
In a large majority of the mixed schools in New Eng- 
land, the children are reading in books at least one 
grade above their ability. If any one doubts this, ask 
any teacher in a country school. 

Other methods of reading might be presented, but 
almost every teacher who is successful in this depart- 
ment will have some way of conducting the exercise 
peculiar to himself. The only precaution is to avoid 
every thing that serves to divert the attention from the 
reading itself to the method. ENTITY. 


New York to Massachusetts. 


To THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS : 

Most Honored Sister: — Though it is long since I 
have addressed you by letter, I still feel the greatest 
interest in your well-being, and I watch with the closest 
attention and the warmest solicitude the many changes 
that time brings about in your domain. I have taken 
note of the large foreign element which your manufac- 
tories have drawn within your borders ; and I have ad- 
mired the justice and prudence with which you have re- 
ceived them. 

Not less significant and full of interest to me has 
been the exodus of so many of your strongest and 
most thoughtful sons ; enticed from their home by the 
rich promise of the western prairie. Your daughters 
now outnumber your sons by many thousands. It must 
follow that they will engross a corresponding share of 
your consideration. There can be no doubt you acted 
well your part of mother to them in the past, else they 
would not so frequently assume, by right of fitness, the 
direction of affairs in all the places where they dwell. 
You have tenderly nourished and cherished them, and 
given them that kind of care and training best adapted 
to their needs. They have made proper advancement, 

and a suitable return in servicc. Moreover, this same 
judicious nature has so enlarged their understandings, 
extended their prospects, and multiplied their desires, 


that the old round of acquirements, duties, and pleas- 
ures is found inadequate, and must change with the 
changing consciousness of the ages. 

The schooling you have given your daughters has 
not been that of the colleges, but it has been none the 
less effective. More valuable, I will say, because 
broader in its foundations. It has developed to a supe- 
rior degree in them a delicacy of perception, and a 
sympathetic insight, which fits them in a peculiar man- 
ner for the investigation of social problems. Mind, I 
say for the investigation. I repeat this, else some fool 
will quote me as saying they are prepared to decide so- 
cial problems. It has given them also a relatively greater 
power than is possessed by men, of patient persistence 
and steady self-control, qualities which eminently fit 
them for the performance of the regulative functions of 
society. This has been their special province in the 
home, and they are gradually assuming it in many an- 
other and wider field of operations. Your own Lowell 
has told us that “The code of society is stronger with 
most persons than that of Sinai, and many a man who 
would not scruple to thrust his fingers in his neigh- 
bor’s pocket, would forego green peas rather than use 
his knife as a shovel.” This submission, he also says, 
is the main safeguard of society. We must admit this, 
but, all the same, we will remember that “society” in 
this sense is an ever-shifting value, and that it has 
never been, as some male satirist has it, merely “a 
matter of cards and compliments and page’s buttons.” 

In view of this admitted omnipotence of “ society” 
in the more highly-civilized countries ; of the unchal- 
lenged supremacy of women in “society,” and of the 
increasing extent of its dominion, it behooves us, 
Sister, to see to it that our daughters are equal to the 
occasion. This, I hear, is matter which gives you grave 
concern. To lessen your anxieties, let me call! your at- 
tention to an article by Herber Spencer, on “The 
Status of Women and Children,” in which he shows 
the constant and inevitable tendency of increasing civ- 
ilization to afford a continnally widening and fitter 
field for the activities of women. You will see why the 
“status” of your daughters is relatively higher than in 
many of your sister States ; as he points out why “the 
position of women is relatively good where their occu- 
pations are nearly the same as those of men,” and also 
that their position becomes good in proportion as war- 
like activities are replaced by industrial activities. 
Not, I imagine, that he anticipates an absolutely pro- 
miscuous participation in labor, but that nearly all 
forms of human activity are susceptive of division in 
such a manner as will furnish the most desirable field 
of effort for both men and women. This inter-depend- 
ence will keep alive an interchange of thought which 
must prove the destruction of that subordination of 
women to men, so dear to the heart of the vulgar in all 
countries. 

So do not allow yourself to be disturbed by the dis- 
consolate attitude some of your sons have chosen to 
assume because of these facts. Dr. Nathan Allen, Dr. 
Clark, and President Eliot will not always quarrel with 
the inevitable. Believe me, they are too shrewd. 

From such accounts as I receive, however, you are 
suffering from an excess of good-nature toward some 
servants for whom you have created positions of re- 
sponsibility, to the end that they might serve your 
household. I read in various papers that each student 
who takes a four years’ course at Harvard costs the col- 
lege $1,200 more than he pays. How many of these 
are from other States? At the same time, these ser- 
vants of yours are turning your daughters from the 
door. They are taking the bread from the children 
to feed strangers. Do you feel no concern at the 
thought of your young daughters driven to beg of a 
neighbor, while your substance is wasted in riotous 
living ? 

I am afraid, Sister, you are growing old, and do, 
mayhap, doze in your chair, the while insolent servants 
insult your daughters and wink at the debauch of your 
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sons. They have mocked your gray hairs. Arise, and 
rule your own household! If your servant fail to ad- 
minister the means you have placed at their disposal 
justly and wisely, withdraw the trust, assume the charge, 
and reorganize your institutions on a basis in accord 
with your changed conditions! Do not shrink from the 
needed legislation. Mr. Locke has well said, that 
where there is no law there is no freedom. Your polit- 
ical precedents and traditions are all in favor of this 
policy. Fortunately, too, a gradual change has been 
taking place in your college courses. They are fast 
adapting themselves to the demand for a broader and 
more harmonious culture. Harvard is in a condition 
now, or soon will be, to give to your daughters instruc- 
tion, of a scope and character commensurate with the 
dignity of the position which a civilized society will as- 
sign them. 

I pray your forgiveness for my plain speaking, and 
in token of it, hope you will give me the aid of your 
superior understanding in arranging some perplexing 
affairs of my own. In brief, I have long had in mind 
to change the management of my schools. As now 
constituted, they form a double system. Both receiv- 
ing State moneys, their interest antagonize each other, 
—where one thrives, the other dwindles. 

Shall I change my high schools to academies, thus 
restoring the rate-bill for academic instruction ; and put 
my whole system of schools in charge of my very dig- 
nified and well-meaning, but slightly antiquated board 
of regents,—giving them, however, a head-piece, not a 
figure-head, in the shape of a president or secretary 
who has made the philosophy of education and our 
school system the special study of his life? Or shall 
I withdraw all State aid from institutions that are un- 
willing to put themselves wholly under the supervision 
of such officers as I choose to designate, and to be 
transformed, as so many of them have been already, to 
high schools ? 

I trust your good-nature will grant me a quick reply, 
and that you will believe me, my dear Sister, 

Your most obedient servant, New York. 


Smith College. 


It is seven years ago this summer since Miss Sophia 
Smith, a )ady who had passed quietly and unostenta- 
tiously through more than seventy years of life, breathed 
her Jast in her simple home at Hatfield, Mass. 
Strangers had known very little about her ; she had 
never attempted display, nor courted the attention of 
the world. She had lived modestly and frugally, thinking 
more of her responsibility than of her ambition,—more 
of her conscience than of her body living the life 
which is not known until it has passed away. 


Very few, however, of thousands who may have fin- 
ished their lives during the months in which her vitality 
was ebbing away, could have a better expectation of be- 
ing known and remembered in the future than had she. 
For at least ten years previous her mind had been 
dwelling upon the grand problem of the educational 
needs of our country, that she might make the wealth 
which Providence had bestowed upon her thoroughly 
serviceable to her race. As the result of this prayerful 
and earnest thought, she left the bulk of her property 
to establish at Northampton an institution which should 
strive to give young women educational advantages 
equal to those furnished by our colleges for young men. 
The gentlemen who were to constitute the board of 
trustees were appointed by the will, The charter was 
obtained during the following year, and the college was 
authorized to confer the usual degrees, Two years 
later a president was chosen for the rising institution, 
Rev. L. C. Seelye, D.D., who had been previously a 
professor in Amherst College, and could take hold of 
this new enterprise with an enthusiasm and wisdom 
which were derived not merely from theoretic interest, 
but from long-continued experience in teaching. Pres- 
ident Seelye commenced at once his active duties in his 
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new position, beginning by a careful study of the insti- 
tutions of the best reputations, both in this country 
and abroad. 

It is entirely unnecessary to remark that it would be 
hard to find another town better fitted by its location, 
and by its history, for this new college than Northamp- 
ton, with its quietly beautiful scenery, and its rich store 
of associations. If, moreover, an outsider may pass 
judgment, we should be inclined to say that no spot in 
any town could be found better fitted for its purpose 
than is the hill on which Smith College is located. It 
is so close to the places of business as to seem almost 
in the middle of the town, and yet so retired that nei- 
ther noise nor dust from its streets would be likely to 
prove troublesome to the inmates. The grounds cover 
some sixteen acres, a large portion being so high that 
the buildings command a splendid view of all the sur- 
rounding country, and catch the best air which blows 
from the New-England hills. 

To plan and supervise the construction of the main 
college building, was the first important work of Presi- 
dent Seelye’s administration. It is of the Gothic or- 
der, only two stories in height, surmounted by a belfry 
and tower, conspicuous through all that portion of the 
Connecticut valley. This building is only for the more 
public uses of the institution, containing recitation and 
lecture rooms, laboratories and museums. The second 
story is very largely occupied by a room such as nine 
hundred and ninety-nine institutions throughout the 
country have, unexceptionally denominated the chapel ; 
but which this college, coming in at the thousandth, 
preferred to call the Social Hall. It is also very pleas- 
antly connected, by sliding doors, with a commodious 
art gallery and lecture room, well supplied with photo- 
graph copies from the old masters of paintings, as also 
with a few copies in oil, and casts of distinguished stat- 
ues. It is worthy of mention that the whole building 
is made homelike and attractive, as well as instructive, 
by pictures and busts liberally distributed throughout 
the halls. 

But, of course, the great question to the visitor is 
with regard to the abiding-place of the young ladies: 
where are they to be found? What has become of the 
traditional four-story building, with windows arranged 
unvaryingly in multiples of four, and with a bright face 
for every window? There is nothing of the kind to be 
found. On the brow of the hill, where it slopes off to- 
ward Paradise pond, are two large-sized dwelling houses, 
one old-fashioned and the other new, one of wood and 
one of brick, as if to satisfy all kinds of taste. The 
former is the old Judge Dewey mansion, moved back 
from its original site, where the main college building 
how stands. Here the students are accommodated in 
households of twenty-five or thirty, with the opportu- 
hity to sleep in the midst of an army, and eat and 
drink in a crowd forever denied to them. These two 
cottages meet the present demand, and others will be 
erected as increasing numbers require more room. 

The trustees would seem to be determined to make a 
college or nothing, If the institution lives up to its 
published schedule, the requirements for admission will 
be very nearly the same as those at Amherst College, 
which from across the river watches with interest the 
growth of their younger sister. Any intention of lower- 
ing the standard for the sake of procuring more stu- 
dents, is emphatically disclaimed. The fact that from 
among numerous applicants only fourteen were admitted 
to the first class which entered, and only a slightly 
greater number on the following year, prove the sincer- 
ty of the teachers. This method of procedure has, 
however, been its own record, as candidates grow more 
numerous rather than less so, a much larger class being 
already admitted for next year, and the applicants have 
Proved decidedly better fitted than at first. As the 
trustees determined to begin with but a single class, 
and so permit the institution to develop according to 
its own normal principles, the number has, ‘of course, 


hitherto been small, It is only a third class which en! 


ters this year, and there will be no graduates until 1879. 

The trustees were also unwilling to organize anything 
like a preparatory department, feeling that if an insti- 
tution was to be built up for young women, furnishing 
them the highest advantages, they must devote them- 
selves exclusively to their peculiar work. Nearly to the 
close of the second year the college confines its stu- 
dents to a single course, consisting in the main of Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics. From that point there is 
opened considerable opportunity for elective studies, 
which may be especially either classical, scientific, or lit- 
erary. The factis also recognized that in a college for 
women zsthetic culture ought to receive a peculiarly 
prominent position. Music and drawing and painting 
are made regular departments, offering to all the stu- 
dents opportunity for study and practice without any 
extra expense. The various provisions for gymnastic 
exercises, under a regular teacher, the assemblies which 
are held from time to time in the “Social Hall,” to- 
gether with the home-like air of the “ cottages,” are suf- 
ficient evidence that neither the physical nor social cul- 
ture is to be neglected. 

Nor are all the inmates subjected invariably to the 
recognized and prescribed courses of study. Any who 
desire to take advantage of the opportunities offered 
in particular branches are enabled to do so, if their 
general scholarship and culture are of such a grade as 
to enable them to work with the regular classes without 
detriment to themselves or the others. These students, 
although not candidates for the degrees, receive all the 
privileges and general advantages which the institution 
can offer. 

Smith College was the first institution exclusively for 
women, to which the legislature of Massachusetts ever 
granted the privilege of conferring academic degrees. 
It is the only such institution in the country which admits 
to its privileges no students below the recognized 
standard of the New-England college. These facts 
are enough to mark it as commencing a new departure 
in the history of female education. It is peculiar in 
its method of instruction. Teachers of both sexes are 
included in its faculty ; instruction is given not merely 
in the recitation room, but in lectures and in labora- 
tory practice. The old-fashioned prominence is given 
to the ancient languages, to the Greek not less than 
the Latin, while it is intended also that the modern 
languages and sciences should receive all the promi- 
nence which is their due in a scheme of truly liberal 
culture. If the young ladies who here receive their 
degrees do not prove capable of taking their stand in 
the educational world by the side of their brothers from 
the older colleges, it will be a source, not merely of re- 
gret, but of profound disappointment. to all connected 
with the institution. 

It is peculiar, also, in its arrangements for its stu- 
dents. These cottages are intended to be, as much as 
possible, like veritable homes. It has been one of the 
great problems with which the president and trustees 
have occupied their minds, to get rid of the excitement 
and general confusion of vast dormitory halls. College 
life ought not to rob one of the privileges of a quiet 
life. It has seemed to the trustees of Smith College, 
particularly undesirable that young women should be 
subjected, during the years of their education, to the 
constant nervous strain which arises from the proximity 
of acrowd. If the objects at which they aim can be 
accomplished by any means, it would seem to be gained 
by the plan which they have adopted. The students are 
sufficiently thrown together in their daily life to get the 
stimulus of each others’ influence, and yet their indi-| 
viduality is not lost, their personal character can be 
better watched and regarded ; the more intense forms 
of emulation are avoided, and the effects of home-like 
surroundings are at least, to some degree, attained. 

To reduce to the minimum unhealthy excitement, is 
recognized as one of the great problems to be solved. 
The most important point in all education is to keep 


with regard to advanced education for women. This 
objection is ready formed upon every lip: American 
parents are nervous, and their children are growing — 
more so; how unfortunate systematically to excite and 
strain the womanly mind! The calm, long-faced mem- 
bers of the dairy-farm herd have been Eqs as the 
patterns of all womanliness. But certainly it is not the 
province of true education to over-excite the brain, or 
unbalance the nervous system. It is the very idea of 
mental training to give symmetrical development to all 
the capabilities ; to introduce a perfect balance in the. 
forces of human nature ; to calm and harmonize the dis- 
cordant elements of temperament and character. Just 
what may be necessary to attain the wished-for results 
is not yet fully ascertained. We may be forced in the 
future to turn backward toward the past, and give to 
physical exercise something more of the prominence 
waich it had among the ancient Greeks. But these 
questions can be settled in no other way so satisfactorily 
as by actual experiment. It is one of the peculiar ad- 
vantages which is enjoyed by Smith College, that it has 
commenced its work upon so small a scale, has pro- 
ceeded in each step of progress with so much caution 
that it can obey the Scripture maxim, proving all things, 
and holding fast that which is good. 

The institution has, the present year, introduced a 
decidedly new feature in its arrangements for instruc- 
tion in Art. This esthetic department is formed to do 
a wotk which is neglected in every other college in the 
land. Theory and practice are alike to receive atten- 
tion, giving to the students not merely a little manual 
dexterity, but a knowledge of principles such as belongs 
to a liberal education. ‘This pursuit takes its place as 
an essential part of the collegiate course, so that we 
may hope it will not merely help to make pianists and 
painters, but do much to create a higher and better-in- 
formed taste both in music and in the representative 
arts. 
Miss Smith was a woman of earnest faith, and of 
strong religious feeling. It was her especial desire to 
make her resources serviceable to the work of Christ ; 
it was her highest aim, in her plans for the college, to 
found an institution which should be full of Gospel life. 
The college was established thus, as almost all of the 
New England colleges have been, in Christian faith, 
for a Christian work. It purposes to show no denom- 
inational bias, and yet always to subserve the interests 
of Christian truth: giving to the Bible an important 
place in its scheme of culture, and seeking to develop 
a Christian life in all its students. The young ladies 
attend the different churches of the town, according to 
their previous habits ; but daily religious services are 
held for all to attend, and religious instruction is given 
to all the classes. 

The future of the college seems to be peculiarly 
promising. The funds are large enough to make a 
very hopeful foundation, on which others can build as 
high as their interests shall prompt them. The property 
which is now held by the trustees is estimated as worth 
about half a million of dollars. 

The class which enters this autumn shows a consid- 
erable increase over those of former years. ‘The interest 
on every side which is evinced in the work of the col- 
lege, proves that it is getting a strong hold in the es- 
timation of the public. It is evidently welcome to the 
place which it has formed for itself among the older in- 
stitutions of New England. 


THE HORSE'S PRAYER. 


Going up hill, whip me not; 
Coming down hill, hurry me not; 
On level ground, spare me not; 
Loose in stable, forget me not. 


_O€ hay and corn, rob me not; 
clean water, me 
ith sponge and water, neglect me not ; 
. Of soft, dry bed, deprive me not. 


Tired or hot, wash me not; 
If sick or cold, chill me not; 
With bit or reins, oh! jerk me not; 


the vigor unimpaired, Here centers the chief anxiety 


And when you are angry, strike me not, 


. 
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Musical Instruction in Youngest Classes, Prior 
to Notation. No. I. 


BY W. S, TILDEN. 


In giving instruction in music to children at five years 
of age, or indeed to beginners in singing at any age, it 
must be apparent to the intelligent instructor that no- 
tation is not the first thing to be attended to, Some- 
thing is presupposed in teaching notation, if it is to be 
of any value. But it not unfrequently happens that the 
person appointed to instruct the little people, bethinks 
himself at the very outset of a course of simplified no- 
tation as the only proper thing. It may be, and gen- 
erally is, exactly the wrong thing. Why? 

We shall see why, perhaps, if we consider the analogy 
between speech and singing, and the natural processes 
in learning each. By speech we mean, of course, one’s 
vernacular ; in learning a new language, the process is 
different. 


BY WHAT METHOD DOES THE CHILD LEARN ITS NATIVE 
TONGUE? 


It is evident that the use of written or printed 
characters cannot come first, although reading is so im- 
portant a part in the study of language. But the /irst 
thing is to hear and understand it; then to frame the 
vocal organs to speak it. After that comes the time 
for learning to read. The same thing is true in regard 
to singing. First, the child must hear and perceive the 
song idea ; then the voice must be brought into use in 
reproducing that which has been heard and inwardly 
perceived. Written representations of that which is 
sung come later. 

Now, while we are in no danger of inverting the pro- 
cesses in language, we may doso inthe singing. Spoken 
language is attended to at home, and elsewhere, before 
the child enters the school; the entrance upon school 
life generally marks the transition from spoken to writ- 
ten language. But there is not a corresponding condi- 
tion in regard to singing. The little ones do not, by 
any means, sing so generally as they talk. Among a 
more musical people than ours the difference would be 
ess marked. In German homes there is an atmos- 
phere of music surrounding the child from its earliest 
recollections. And in Widmann’s Vorschule des Gesanges 
we find an article entitled, “The mother, the first sing- 
ing-teacher”; in which directions are given for the 
treatment of the musical sense from early infancy. 
Brawling, loud voices, and harsh, jangling instruments 
are very injurious to the little child, and it should be 
removed out of the hearing of such things. But the 
sweet and sympathetic voice of the mother, singing 
simple rhythmic and melodic phrases, has not only the 
happiest effect upon the disposition and upon the ner- 
vous system of the child, but is most certain to awaken 
in him the musical sense. “The child should listen to 
singing. With song should it awake, with song should 
it be hushed and sink tosleep. The mother will choose 
some simple phrase which she will repeat daily and 
hourly ; after a time the child will listen to entire mel- 
odies,” 

Singing, of a simple and comprehensive kind, is, with- 
out doubt, the best, if not the only means, for develop- 
ing the musical ear in childhood. Listening to piano 
practice, or to highly-wrought music of any kind, does 
nothing for the little child. He is more likely to be 
hopelessly confused by it, and so never attempt any- 
thing himself. Perhaps this is the reason why children 

from cultivated families are sometimes very stupid in 
regard to musical sounds ; they having been stunned 
and bewildered from infancy by musical performances, 
which were to their dawning senses utterly incompre- 
hensible. If this is so, we have cause to be thankful 


an entrance sometimes while their high-toned relatives 
are compelled to stand without. 

In the German books on musical instruction for 
schools, we find scarcely an allusion to the condition in 
which our lowest primary classes often are. It is noth 
ing unusual to find from one-fourth to one-half of the 
class who have no musical idea, who cannot sing any- 
thing whatever, even the simplest and most familiar air. 
This condition is greatly modified, however, in towns 
where the school music has leavened the older children 
in the families, the school thus supplementing the home 
lack. Still we have a large percentage of primarians 
who are in the undeveloped state ; and those that can 
sing need to have their powers properly directed before 
anything else is attempted. ; 

WHAT METHOD SHOULD BE PURSUED DURING THIS STAGE 
OF THE PUPIL’S DEVELOPMENT ? 

We may say, to begin with, that no “ system,” in and 
of itself, is certain to produce the desired result, be- 
cause a system is not self-operative. The live teacher 
is needed to work it judiciously. But he should have 
his principles of working clearly defined. The teacher’s 
work may be epitomized as follows: 1. Find out what 
is to be done. 2. Doit. In finding out what is to be 
done, we have to consider where we are at present, and 
at what we wish to arrive. 

Our aim in this ante-notation period is to awaken the 
sense of tune and rhythm, incite a love of singing, and 
direct the use of the voice in such a way as shall be 
most beneficial to the children, now and in the future, 
according to the experience of those who have had the 
widest opportunities for observation. 

Enjoyment of the singing exercises is one of the in- 
dispensable things from the outset. The effort must 
be not merely to make the time pass pleasantly with 
funny stories and the like, but to lead the children as 
soon as may be to the enjoyment of singing itself. For 
this object, some easy, childlike songs, with well chosen 
words, must be sung in the school room from the first 
by such as are able to learn them, others joining in as 
their perceptions are quickened. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICES, 

In singing, care must be taken of the voices that they 
be used in a pleasant and musical way, avoiding a harsh 
and overstrained tone. The volume of tone with these 
little ones, if the voice is properly used, is not as great 
as in schools of older pupils ; and great volume must 
not be sought for. It can only be obtained at the risk of 
injury to the voices. On the other hand, a listless and 
drawling way of singing must not be tolerated ; this is 
worse than a little roughness in the tone. Avoidance 
of these two extremes requires all the skill and careful- 
ness of the teacher. 

It is sometimes said to be easy enough to get sing- 
ing in the lowest classes. No doubt it is, of some kind. 
The progress of the same children, when they get into a 
higher grade, proves whether it is a kind worth having 
or not, 

Along with their little songs, which should be few in 
number, adapted to their compass of voice, and well 
committed to memory, certain exercises may be em- 
ployed which will serve to call out the attention of the 
most apt pupils, and, at the same time, give an oppor- 
tunity for the less gifted to make a beginning to best 
advantage. 


THE FIRST IDEAS OF PITCH. 

The most prominent deficiency which we notice, gen- 
erally, is the lack of perception of pitch, and to this 
point much attention must be given during their first 
year in schoo], The easiest thing for any pupil to do 
in this direction, is to sing one sound at the same pitch 
as a sound previously heard. A large number of chil- 
dren cannot at first do this ; but by judicious manage- 
ment most can attain to it. That done, the way is clear 
for further progress. Now the very important question 
comes: In selecting this first pitch for imitation, how 
high a pitch should be taken? The teacher must dis- 


for popular songs and street melodies even, which effect 


miss all thoughts of written music, so as not to be ham- 
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pered by it in judgment as to the adaptation of means 
to the principal aim at present, which is, the educa- 
tion of the ear and voice of the pupil. 

Bear in mind that what is called natura/, or the 
“natural key,” has reference solely to written music, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the ear or the 
voices of little children ; also that this first pitch taken 
is to be key-note for the rise and fall of sounds soon to 
be attempted. What pitch shall be taken? Some say 
it makes no difference so long as the child imitates it 
well. Perhaps not, for the time being ; but it makes a 
wide difference with respect to what is to follow. 

It is certain, at any rate, that this first pitch must be 
somewhere with the average compass of the voices of 
little children, which range from @ toe. A few run 
lower, but these cannot be considered in the treatment 
of a class. 

Many teachers advise that a pitch be first taken low 

enough so that the child may be able to take the entire 
scale from it upward. This would give us ¢, e¢-flat, or 7. 
But it is not necessary or desirable that the entire scale 
be taken in regular order for some time ; plenty of good 
song-exercises are written within a much less compass. 
It is true that the pitch may seem to be more easily 
taken, at first, at about the conversational pitch. And 
herein it is mischievous, because the teacher cannot so 
readily tell whether it is merely the ordinary utterance 
of tone, or that which belongs distinctively to a singing- 
exercise. A clearer idea, and a more decided effort 
will be obtained, if the starting-tone be taken at or 
near the middle of the voice. Accordingly, in all the 
best German books for this grade, we find g (second 
line ) adopted. And the wisdom of this is now corrob- 
orated by teachers who have had the most extended ex- 
perience with very small children. 
__ It must be understood that the pupils are to sing this 
g and the tones that follow with a soft and pleasant 
tone, (what is commonly called medium voice), with 
good position of body and head, and proper opening of 
the mouth. If attempted in a loud, trumpet tone (chest 
tone), the attempt will be a failure. And where this 
plan has been tried with unsatisfactory results, it has 
been either from this improper use of the voice, or from 
having an overgrown class of children. At a later age, 
indeed, a different treatment is required. We are 
speaking of schools entirely composed of small chil- 
dren. With these there is less danger of wrong tone at 
this pitch than at a lower one, because in the middle of 
the voice a wrong quality of tone can be instantly de- 
tected and suppressed. 


Varieties. 


— Necessity is cruel, but it is the only test of inward strength. 
Every fool may live according to his likings. 

— The blooming vineyards of life always grow on the ups and 
downs of a mountainous or hilly way,—never on a smooth plain. 

— A poet's soul is like a bit of sandal-wood, which continually 
gives off atoms of fragrance without ever becoming less, 

— What is the best government? That which teaches us to 
govern ourselves.— Goethe. 

— To make the most of the good and the least of the evil of life, 
is the best philosophy of life. 

— A spinster lady of fifty remarked the other day, that she could 
go alone at six months old. “ Yes,” said her hateful young half 
brother, “and you have been going alone ever since.” 

— When a boy was asked, ‘* Where was the text this morning ?” 
he replied, “ It was somewhere in hatchets.” “In hatchets? No, 
it was in Acts.” ‘* Well, I knew it was something that cut,” said 
the boy, triumphantly. 

— The man who notices only the faults of others, simply gets 
his head full of deformities. 

— We cannot earn genuine manhood except by steadily serving 
out the period of manhood, 

— Generosity, wrong placed, becometh a vice; a princely mind 
will bring ruin unto a private family. 

— To what length may a widow go when she desires a new 
parent for her children? She may go one step-father. 

— Brickmakers die very young, not because the gods love them 
particularly, but because theirs is such a kiln business. 

— The young man who wrote and asked his girl to accept a 
“ bucket” of flowers, became a litile pale when she said she wooden 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


HINTS ov TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I have spent nearly a whole evening, and have gone to the depths 
of my newspaper pile for one of Mr. Blaisdell’s “ Outline” papers, 
particularly the paper on the study of Goldsmith. The papers are 
very interesting, but they are very disheartening! I wish Mr. B. 
would give some advice to a teacher who would be only too glad 
to follow his example, and go thoroughly into the study of English 
authors, but who is hedged in by prickly difficulties. Can he im- 
agine himself trying to teach English literature to a class of twenty 
scholars from “the people”? Perhaps half a-dozen have libraries 
of their own, or have access to libraries ; the remainder can afford 
neither books nor time outside of school hours for reading. The 
text-books are Gilman’s First Steps in English Literature, and 
Cleveland’s Compendium ; the time allotted for the study is thirty 
weeks, with recitation hours of forty minutes, four or five times a 
week. In that period both books are to be finished, and the schol.- 
ars leave the study with heads full of names,—but how much of an 
acquaintance they have made with wrééings, I should not like to 
state. 

My grievances are not all told. We have before us the oral ex: 
amination, for which we are to prepare ourselves, that we may 
shine as teachers and scholars, by reciting glibly certain histories, 
names, authors, and dates. In view of that, most of the time dur- 
ing each recitation is given up to educating the scholar to tell all 
he knows with fluency, the importance of which I do not mean to 
underrate; but it takes the time from reading and making the ac- 
quaintance of the wor%s of authors, rather than altogether of their 
histories and the titles of their books. Under the circumstances, 
can I do much more than let them get a general idea of English 
literature, and trust to Providence to carry on the good work in 
the future ? Miss J. H. 


First, and most important of all, our lady correspondent attempts 
to do too much; and secondly, the effort “to shine” is enough to 
cripple the best energies of anyteacher. Probably the “ cast-iron” 
course of study is in vogue in this school, and hence the teacher 
may be powerless to change the course of study. We have re- 
ceived numerous letters from various parts of the country, of which 
the above is a type. Our time does not allow us to answer such 
correspondents as the subject deserves. In the present instance, 
the teacher has certainly time enough to give her class a fair idea 
of at least ten great authors. The fault, we believe, is in her 
method. If she taught one little poem, like the Vorman Baron, 
(see JOURNAL, July 12), and taught it thoroughly, certainly, it 
would take only one-third of the time to follow it with Wreck of 
the Hesperus, We are Seven, etc. Thus, with an introduction to 
the subject of half-a-dozen standard entire selections, taught after 
the method we have advocated, the class is prepared to continue 
with the more difficult authors, as Goldsmith, Addison, etc. All 
these, and many more, are found in Cleveland. First, decide upon 
your method ; secondly, upon the first six authors; and thirdly, 
upon several selections from each. Do not bother about the 
‘ Lives,” dates, minor authors, etc. Gilman’s little manual is ex- 
cellent to read or study in connection with the texts studied. One 
lesson a week might be profitably spent upon readings from Gilman, 
one lesson on minor authors and miscellaneous work from Cleve- 
land, and the three remaining on the text of the selections. 

For practical help in teaching the text of any piece, read care- 
fully the introduction to Hales’s Longer English Poems, a most 
valuable and suggestive contribution to the subject. 

For particulars of our method of teaching English literature, 
see JOURNAL, April 4, 1875, and July 12, 1877. 

Four. of Education Office, Aug. 9. A. F, BLAISDELL. 

—o—— 
THE HARD-SHELL FAMILY. 


Turtles are to most people an enigma, and one which they dis- 
dain to solve, but to the “ commom school-boy of North America” 
they are a source of great delight, The ease of capture and im- 
prisonment, and the facility with which the patient beast hauls a 
small cart, when he can be induced to go at all, are his chief rec- 
ommendations as a pet for the youngsters. And then he usually 
gets away in some mysterious manner, instead of dying on their 
hands, and that pleases their mother. 

The shell of the turtle is mostly formed of ossified skin ona 
framework of ribs. A curious double clavicle supports the fore- 
legs, connecting with both shells by a cartilage, as does also the 
Pelvis behind. The legs, neck, and tail are retractile, and diminish 
the internal capacity of the body nearly one-half. There being no 
diaphragm, this is the only method of breathing. The specimen 
now before me has an internal capacity of 17}-cubic inches, but 
with the limbs retracted this is reduced to 9§ cubic inches, show- 
'ng a vast lung capacity for so small an animal. 

There are no vocal organs. The turtle is “ utterly speechless.” 
The nearest approach toa sound is the slight hissing made by a 
large snapper when it suddenly rises on its legs, open-mouthed, to 
defend himself. The sound is simply the rush of air down the 
open throat into the lungs. The popular idea that the tartle is 
melodious, is probably derived from the 12th verse of the 2d 
chapter of Solomon’s Song, which refers to the turtle-dove, a 
Common bird in Palestine, 


We have in New England five species of fresh-water turtles. 
The Painted Turtle has a bright yellow under-shell and crimson 
markings about the edge of the top shell. ‘The head is striped 
with yellow, and the back marked off in square patches with a 
dull shade of the same color. Scientific name, Chrysemys picta. 
The Brook Turtle is black, with’round orange-colored spots on the 
back; under shell, dull yellow with some dark blotches. He is 
the Manemys guttata of the books. The Wood Turtle (G/yptemys 
iusculpta) spends a large share of his time on land, eating grass. 
The upper shell is very rough; head black, and legs orange. 
The Musk Turtle cannot be mistaken except by a man without 
any nose, He is small but mighty, and is Aromochelys odoratum. 
The Snapping Turtle (Chelydra serpentina) also needs no de- 
scription. 

The first three species lay oval eggs, not narrowed at one end 
like birds’ eggs. The Snapper, and I am inclined to think the— 
well, ‘‘ Smeller,” lay spherical eggs. They all 


“ Bury up their eggs in a hole in the ground, 
And by-and-by little turtles come sprouting up around,” 


to borrow a stave from an old song, and suit it to the occasion, 

The Box Turtle (Cistudo virginea) is occasionally met with in 
dry woods ; and off the coast the gigantic Sphargis coriacea, or Leath- 
ery Turtle, is sometimes captured. In this species the ossification 
of the shells is incomplete, giving the evolutionists a good, tough 
argument. WALTER HOXIE. 

—o——. 
“SUB ROSA.” 


But when we with caution a secret disclose, 

We cry, “ Be it spoken, sir, under the rose.” 

Since ’tis known that the rose was an emblem of old, 

Whose leaves by their closeness taught secrets to hold; 

And ’twas thence it was painted on tables so oft 

As a warning, lest, when with a frankness men scoft : 

At their neighbor, their lord, their fat priest, or their nation, 

Some among ’em next day should betray conversation. 

—British Apollo, 1708. 

The origin of the phrase under the rose implies secrecy, and had 
its origin during the year B.C, 477, at which time Pausanias, the 
commander of the confederate fleet of the Spartans and Athenians, 
was engaged in an intrigue with Xerxes for the subjugation of 
Greece tothe Persian rule, and for the hand of the monarch’s 
daughter in marriage. Their negotiations were carried on ina 
building attached to the temple of Minerva, called the Brazen 
House, the roof of which was a garden forming a bower of roses; 
so that the plot, which was conducted with the utmost secrecy, was 
literally matured under the rose. Pausanias, however, was betrayed 
by one of his emissaries, who, by a preconcerted plan with the 
ephori (the overseers and counsellors of state, five in number), 
gave them a secret opportunity to hear from the lips of Pausanias 
himself the acknowledgement of his treason. To escape arrest he 
fled to the temple of Minerva, and, as the sanctity of the place for- 
bade intrusion for violence or harm of any kind, the people walled 
up the edifice with stones and left him to die of starvation, His 
own mother laid the first stone. 

It afterward became a custom among the Athenians to wear 
roses in their hair whenever they wished to communicate to an- 
other a secret which they wished to be kept inviolate. Hence the 
saying sd rosa among them, and, since, among Christian nations. 

CAROLUS. 
—o— 
PLEONASM IN COMPARISONS. 


In a recent JouRNAL I find the following : 

“ We often find in THE JOURNAL expressions like the following : 
‘ The English language is, of all others, the most difficult.’ Are 
such expressions grammatically correct ? A.L.S 

[* We think not, although common among good writers,—Ep,”] 

This reminds me of a passage in the extracts from Herodotus, in 
Goodwin’s Grech Reader. It is the last line on page 186, and is 
as follows : 

Kuta éori 10 oreworarov rig yoons tis Gddijs. 

Herodotus is describing the pass of Thermopylz. Omitting the 
negative with which the sentence begins, it may be translated, 
* The narrowest part of the country is in this spot.” The word 
addng makes the sentence read, /itera//y, “ The narrowest part of 
the rest of the country is in this spot.” 

On this passage, Professor Goodwin has the following note: 

is used as Thucydides speaks of the Peloponnesian 
war as TOY lit, The most 
notable of those which had preceded it; and as we often hear a 
thing called “ the most perfect of all others.” 

Readers of THE JOURNAL will recall the passage in Milton’s 
in which Eve is compared with her daughters, and reckoned 


among them. R. L. PERKINS. 


Boston, July 21. 
QUERY.—“ DIGRAPH.” 

Will you exp!ain to a bevy of ignorant instructors the signification 
of the term digraph ? Webster defines it to be “a combination of 
two written characters, to express a single articulated sound.” If ea 
in “each” is a digraph, why is not 4 in“ know”? But high au- 
thority tells us that the unsounded letter of a digraph is not con- 
sidered silent, and that in “know,” 4 is silent. Will you explain? 

A. B, G, 


PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS. 


I have noticed several discussions in THE JoURNAL, within a 
few months, which were apparently mathematical, but really turned 
upon the meaning of obscure expressions in the enunciation of the 
problems. I have taeght my pupils to avoid all such discussions 
as a waste of time. In a late issue, a correspondent asks for a so- 
lution of the simultaneous equations, 2° + y = 7, and « + y? = 11. 
In this case the problem is clearly expressed, but it is not one 
which will pay for the labor of searching for a solution, even if the 
solution be possible. It is evident, at the first glance, that the two 
parabolas intersect at four points, and that all the eight codrdinates 
of these four points are numerically different. It is, therefore, 
probable that a numerical solution is the only possible one. Such 
a solution is easily obtained in a variety of ways. 

For example, the two equations yield by substitution, xt — 14x? 
+ x -+ 38=0; showing that the sum of the four values of x is 
zero. Substituting successive integers for x, we find that 2 satis- 
fies the equation, giving y= 3. Dividing now the equation by 
x — 2 gives, x* + 2x2— 10x—19=0, The substitution of pos- 
itive integers shows that a root lies between 3 and 4, and by the 
Rule of False, or by the derivative equation, we get 3 1313 a8 an 
approximate value. Dhividing the equation by x — 3 1313, we ob- 
tain x? +- 5.1313 + 6.067 =o, which is easily solved. The values 
are these: 

x¥=2,0r 3.1313, or — 1.8481, or — 3.2832, 

= 3, or — 2.805, or 3585, or —3779. 

WORDS AND PHRASES.—(Continued). 

“ He's talking for buncombe, or bunkum.”—This phrase had its 
origin in a Congressional debate on the famous Missouri question, 
Felix Walker wasa representative for the county of Buncombe, 
North Carolina. When the House was wearied bya prolonged 
discussion, the old gentleman rose to speak just as there were 
many impatiently calling for “the question.” He, however, in- 
sisted on speaking, and as several members started to leave the 
House, Mr. Walker very coolly remarked that “ others could go if 
they wished, but his constituents would expect him to speak, and 
he was bound to make a speech for Buncombe, whether any body 
heard him or not,” 

“ Fudge.” —One Captain Fudge, of England, was always wont to 
take home from his voyages, whether prosperous or not, a lot of 
extravagant stories. This was so much the case that it came to 
be said to persons who told extravagant or unreasonable stories 
“O, fudge,” or “ you fudge it,” meaning “you are as bad as Cap- 
tain Fudge.” 

“ Skedaddle.”—This word is said to have originated at the bat- 
tle of “ Bull Run.” An old version of the Irish New Testament 
contains this passage: “ For itis written, I will smite the shepherd 
and the sheep of the flock shall be sgedad-ol (scattered or routed), 
This compound Irish word was probably used by some Irish 
soldier at Bull Run, who said, “ See how they sgedad-ol (skedad — 
die, or run), The expression was caught at by the soldiers, and 
often repeated by them as felicitous and amusing. The Greek, 
Swedish, and Danish languages have words nearly similar. 

Bankrupt (Banco-rotto).—Anciently the money changers of 
Italy had each his own bench at the exchange. If one became un- 
able to meet his obligations, he lost his standing and his bench 
was broken. He was thereafter spoken of as one of the broken 
bench class (anco-rotte). From this came the old English word 
bankrout, and then bankrupt. 

“ He drives like Fehu.”—The solution of this may be found in 
2d Kings, 9, xx: And the driving is like the driving of Jehu, 
theson of Nimshi; for he driveth furiously.” 


HELP FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER. 


— Will you please inform me what are the best books for one to 
read who is going to make teaching his profession, but has, as yet, 
had no experience? H, M. 

— Will you please give in THE JOURNAL a list of eight or ten 
books suitable for the beginning of a young teacher’s professional 
library? F. A. H. 


[For a full list of good books to read on this subject, consult 
the files of THe JouRNAL for the last few months. Read especially 
Prof. Hart’s /n the Scheol-room, and How to Teach, by Messrs. 
Kiddle and Harrison; price about one dollar each. Stanley’s 
Life of Thomas Arnold of Rugby, should be read by every teacher.] 

OBFECTION TO A “STAND-POINT.” 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In looking over one of the late numbers of THE JOURNAL, my 
attention was called to a word which is an eye-sore to me, and 
always calls forth my indignation. I refer tothe word stand point, 
as it occurs in the heading, “ Spelling Reform from a Publisher's 
Stand-point.” Stand point is not a good word; it is gradually 
usurping the position of a good sensible word, standing-point,— 
which means something, and is formed in analogy with other good 
compound words in our language, as starting-point, turning-point, 
&c. There can be no such words as start-point, turn.pornt, and 
stand-point. Our language is crooked enough ; and when we have 


H. 


our choice, pray let us take the straight way. i W. T.C, 
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The Week. 


— Gold closed at 1054. 

— There is considerable agitation in France as the 
time approaches for the new election. It is reported 
that the cabinet of President MacMahon favor the 
proclamation of martial law. The pretext ostensibly 
offered for this step is that the elections may be more 
peaceably held. The Republicans seem to have a ma- 
jority on their side in favor of a Republic, under the 
leadership of Thiers and Gambetta. 

— General Gibbon’s command, in the Bitter Root 
Valley, Montana, had a battle with the Nez Perces In- 
dians at a place called “Big Hole,” on the gth of 


August, and the savages were finally put to flight. 


General Howard has joined General Gibbon, after a 
rapid march of 125 miles, through mountain-gorges and 
over rocky heights, in five days. 

— No great battle has been fought between the Rus- 
sians and Turks since the engagement at Plevna. The 
Russians are abandoning their positions south of the 
Balkans and retreating northward. Reports of horrible 
Turkish cruelties continue to be received. The Turks 
accuse the Russians of terrible barbarities in Asia. 


— The preparations for the celebration of the battle 
of “Bennington” are on an extensive scale. The 
President, with members of his cabinet, are in attend- 
ance, 

— Professor Oran W. Morris, librarian of the Cooper 
Union, New York city, is dead. He was a descendant 
of Robert Morris, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and formerly a professor in the New 
York Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and the first to teach 
deaf mutes the language of the lips. 

— In Armenia the Turks are reported to be making 
arrangements for a combined attack by land and sea on 
Poti. 

— Professor Isaac W. Jackson, LL.D., who had been 
connected with Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., for 
more than half a century, died on the 28th ultimo, in 
the 73d year of his age. He wrote and published many 
mathematical works, and was well known to scholars 
and scientific men at home and abroad. 


Brown University is about to take the lead in a re- 
form which is as wholesome as it is sensible. The col- 
lege proposes to do away with the long-established cus- 
tom of conferring honorary degrees, and will begin a 
new order of things by making such honors of genuine 


t, responsibilities of their position. 


value. The working-plan for their new departure will 
be submitted to the consideration of other cclleges, and 
the details will doubtless soon be given to the public. 
May the time soon come when every college in the land 
will see fit to dispense with this mild abuse. 


ENGLIsH ladies are just now carrying off the honors 
for scholarship. Miss Watson, of the London Univer- 
sity, has just taken the principal prize in applied math- 
ematics and mechanics, having previously won the 
Rothschild scholarship of $250 a year. Prof. Huxley’s 
daughter won the first prize in art, Miss D’Avery in art- 
anatomy, and Miss Orme gained the Joseph Hume 
scholarship. The efforts of these ladies toward higher 
education have certainly met with remarkable success. 


Dr. Wise, one of the highest educational authorities 
in Prussia, has been examining the system of higher ed- 
ucation in England. He regards it as a great fault that 
teaching is not recognized as a profession ; that teach- 
ers are not expected to specially qualify themselves for 
their life-work, and thus are not well fitted to meet the 
It is an equally 
serious fault with our system of teaching, and verily, we 
can not expect much improvement, until teaching 
ceases to be a stepping-stone from the school and col- 
lege to the so-called learned professions, or the respon- 
sibilities of domestic life. 


THE twenty-first semi-annual report of Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, superintendent of the public schools in Bos- 
ton, contains much valuable information, and is full of 
suggestions, drawn from his long experience in connec- 
tion with the schools of the city. The whole number 
of pupils belonging to the regular schools, of all grades, 
under the care of the school board, for the half year 
ending Jan. 31, 1877, was 46,418, and the average at- 
tendance 43,102,—of which 83 belonged to the normal 
school, 2,171 to the high schools, 24,253 to the grammar 
schools, and 19,911 to the primary schools. The num- 
ber in special schools, in addition to the above, was 
3,897, with an average attendance of 1,918—of which 
67 belonged to the school for licensed minors, 69 in the 
school for deaf mutes, 27 in the one kindergarten, 950 
in the evening high schools, 2,142 in the general evening 
schools, and 635 in the evening drawing schools, 
The whole number of teachers employed in the 
regular schools was 1,068, and 177 in the special schools. 
The number of schools in operation was 487, of which 
26 were of the special class. There was 27 teachers of 
sewing, 7 of drawing, and 7 of music, who divide their 
time between the different grades of schools, The 
three upper grades of the grammar schools show a de- 
crease in the aggregate percentage of attendance com- 
pared with the previous six months. Mr. Philbrick 
says this is owing to the fact that, in some of the 
schools, the pupils are kept too long in the lower 
classes. In the primary schools there was an increase 
in the daily average attendance of 90.3 per cent. for the 
previous six months, against 91.2 per cent. for the last 
six months. The average number of pupils to a teacher, 
in the primary schools, has increased from 46.7 to 49.4. 

The report gives an interesting historical sketch of 
the manner in which school exhibitions were conducted 
in former years, and alludes to the former custom of 
giving medals and diplomas to the most worthy scholars. 
Referring to the exhibitions of the present day, he 
says: 

“ The exhibition has been largely instrumental in securing for 
our public school system the high degree of popularity which it 
has enjoyed. A sort of an annual educational revival is produced 


by it. Many parents are induced to turn over a new leaf, and re- 
solve to devote more attention to the education of their children.” 

In some instances, the exhibition seems to be too much a mat- 
ter of show. Dress, decorations, and artistic arrangements and 
movements are too prominent, while the requirement of the regu 
lations that the exercises “shall be so conducted as to present the 
attainments of the scholars in the studies pursued during the year,” 
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to special preparation for the exercises. Some of the best exer. 
cises that have occurred in the regular course of instruction should 
be reproduced, — the best compositions, the best declamations, 
and best readings. The superintendent utters a viQorous protest 
against the custom, gradually becoming more and more general, of 
bringing forward little children from the primary schools to speak 
pieces and sing at the grammar school exhibitions. 

The conclusion the superintendent reaches is “that the exhibi- 
tion is a very useful feature of the school system, but that it should 
be carefully guarded to prevent it from degenerating {nto a mere 
show occasion.” 

Mr. Philbrick discusses the metric system, and gives as his con- 
clusions that it is destined at no distant day to be established 
among all the civilized nations of the world. Such being the case, 
it seems to be the duty of every public-spirited citizen to exert his 
influence in this regard, on the one hand, to induce Congress to 
take the necessary steps to render the use of the metric system 
obligatory, and, on the other hand, to make preparation for this: 
action by favoring the teaching of the system to the rising genera - 
tion. Congress will, without doubt, take the requisite action om 
the subject when public sentiment demands it. 

What should be done in the meantime, both as a preparation 
for congressional action and as a means of hastening it, may be 
summarized as follows : 

“1, That all State legislatures should render instruction in the 
system in all public schools obligatory. 

2. That, without waiting for such legislative action, all school 
authorities should at once provide, as far as practicable, for in- 
struction in the system-in the schools under their charge. 

3. That all school officers should, within their respective spheres 
of activity and influence, recommend and promote instruction in 
the metric system in all schools, both public and private. 

4. That all teachers should make themselves acquainted with 
the system, and that they should, as far as practicable, give their 
pupils instruction in it whenever required or permitted so to do. 

5. That a knowledge of the system should be made a condition 
of admission to high schools, colleges, and technical schools. 

6. That the system should be taught in all normal schools, and 
schools for training teachers, 

7. That at all teachers’ institutes the importance and the best 
method of teaching the system should be presented. 

8. That a knowledge of the system should be required of all 
teachers as a condition of their receiving a certificate of qualifica- 
tion for teaching.” 


Another interesting topic mentioned in the report is 
the relative proportion of male and female teachers 
employed in the schools. The percentage of men in 
all the day schools is only thirteen, which is less than 
that in Cincinnati, but greater than that in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, and other cities. The superin- 
tendent declares that we must employ a larger propor- 
tion of men if we would “ secure the maximum efficiency 
of instruction,” and in this opinion he is sustained by 
many of the most thoughtful educators of to-day. 

Mr. Philbrick gives an interesting account of his trip 
to the West, when he visited and inspected the schools 
and school systems of Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Louisville, New York, Pittsburg, and St. Louis ; and in 
closing he indorses the system of kindergarten schools. 

The report reflects credit upon the city of Boston in 
the interest she takes in popular education, and should 
be widely read by educators in all parts of the country. 
Few men have had the long and varied experience that 
Mr. Philbrick has enjoyed. His wise words and prac- 
tical suggestions, embodied in this report, are worthy 
of the careful study of those who desire to make our 
schools the means of training the young for useful 
lives. 


What is the Teacher’s True Work. 


Just what the teacher’s work in the educating of the 
child is, the multitude suppose they know, but the rare 
and ripe few only, understand. It is so easy to sum it 
up in a certain narrow, superficial, turn-spit kind of 
teaching, and so possible to satisfy the general public, 
with that as its supposed sum, that many look no fur- 
ther. To sit for so many hours a day in the school- 
room, assigning lessons, conducting exercises, or hear- 
ing recitations, in a coldly correct but thoroughly for- 
mal way, is their full measure of the teacher’s art. This 
is mere old-time pedagoguery, lacking, however, the old- 
time simplicity of plan and robustness of method. To 
this others add other well-meaning but not- over-wise 
notions: to secure the largest amount learned from the 


seems to be almost wholly ignored. But little time should be given 


text-book, whether it is digested or not; to “draw out 


are 
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the pupil’s own ideas,” whether he has, by proper 
jearning, secured any scholarly base for thought or not ; 
to “drill the class ” into a ready reproduction of prin- 
ciples and formulas, whether a deep individual interest 
is aroused or not; these constitute the “Novum Or- 
ganon” of their educational philosophy. From the 
Egyptian bondage of such teaching it were high time 
some hopeful exodus were provided for the youth in 
our schools. 

Now what is wanted in the pupil, as education, is self- 
active and self-sustained application, grasp, breadth, 
and power. These, however, are to be won by his own 
effort and consequent growth ; by his own study, acqui- 
sition, comprehension, reflection, and discovery. They 
cannot be given him by either text-book or teacher. 
The text-book only gives him a systematic body of truth 
as material for learning, food for reflection, and a guide 
in the order of progress and the treatment of results. 
The teacher is to supply the necessary check against 
blind and desultory effort, assistance in extremities, and 
stimulus and inspiration throughout the whole work. 
It is for him to assist the pupil in applying, developing, 
and disciplining his own powers ; to teach him to be- 
come his own teacher. 

From this it is not difficult to see how much of in- 
sight and enthusiasm must mark the true teacher ; how 
clearly he needs to detect the secret springs of the pu- 
pil’s intellectual life ; how thoroughly he needs to clothe 
every study with living interest ; in short, how truly he 
needs to make himself the ideal and the inspiration of 
the school commonwealth. It becomes also as plain 
that, in his practical work, his true art and success con- 
sist not in telling the pupil truth, but in suggesting it, 
or pointing the way to it; notin doing for the pupil 
what he may have found to be difficult, but in inspiring 
him to triumph over it for himself; not in forcing him 
onward by stern requisitions, but in arousing in him a 
zeal which needs restraint rather than quickening ; in 
other words, to do nothing for him that he can be made 
to do for himself ; and to get him to do nothing under 
mere compulsion, but everything from fixed and noble 
ambition. When shall we see such teachers? Proba- 
bly never as a universality, but possibly some time in 
such noble number as shall serve as a type, example, 
and spur to the rest. 


Normal Schools. 


When a Board of Directors has made up its mind 
that retrenchment in school expenses is necessary, the 
first expedient which naturally suggests itself is a re- 
duction of salaries, and the most seemingly practical 
method of accomplishing this,—the one whichgenerally 
occurs first, —is the unpractical one of reducing the 
largest salaries the most. The few high salaries are 
the most obnoxious points, and they are at once at- 
tacked ; while the multitudes of lower salaries, where a 
larger saving could be effected, are left untouched, or 
reduced by a smaller per cent. 

In the same way, when a general dissatisfaction be- 
‘gins to make itself felt, the schools most likely to be 
attacked as a cause of the evil are the few Normal 
Schools. Those of us who have been engaged for 
years in Normal Schools, know well that since the time 
of the foundation of the old school at Lexington, Mass., 
their teachers have been obliged always, more or less, 
to stand on the defensive against critics who under- 
stand neither their aims nor their methods. Those of 
us who have fought under the old standard of a Normal 
School which should admit exclusively those honestly 
pledging themselves to be teachers, and who are sure 
that such a school must necessarily differ from any and 
every other for pupils of the same age,—who have in- 
sisted that no diploma should be given except to at 
least average teaching talent, have kept our schools 
small, and incurred thereby additional danger of re- 
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the number of its graduates who are then teaching, but by 
the per cent. of these after perhaps three years have 
passed, who, under a system of promotion which recog- 
nizes merit, have reached and hold the high and re- 
sponsible positions. But these comparative statistics 
are very seldom sought for or exhibited. 

In two former articles (Feb. 1 and Feb. 15,) I en- 
deavored to suggest some of the possible causes why 
Normal Schools are losing favor. In one of them I 
used this language, which, as it has been somewhat 
misunderstood, I desire to repeat: “The essential 
business of a Normal School is to train pupils not in 
the power of thinking their lessons, but in thinking the 
thinking of their lessons, and hence its instruction must 
necessarily take on somewhat of a metaphysical char- 
acter. In other schools it may be sufficient for the 
pupil intelligently to learn his lesson. In a Normal 
School this is not sufficient. His business there is to 
make his own process of learning the object of his 
thought.” 

I have said here exactly what I meant to say of reci- 
tations in a Normal School. In my judgment, the 
management and discipline of such a school must also 
have their own peculiar character. But above all things, 
the recitations should be essentially different in method 
and manner from those on the same subjects for stu- 
dents who do not intend to teach. But my words have 
been interpreted to represent me as holding the opinion 
that none should be admitted into Normal Schools ex- 
cepting those who already thoroughly understood the 
subjects which they are to teach. I am too well aware, 
through long years of work in them, that in such a case 
our Normal Schools would all be empty. I know per- 
fectly well that the candidates who come to them, as a 
rule have no clear idea on the simplest branches of a 
common school education. I am fully aware that much 
elementary work must be done for the students. But I 
maintain that every recitation, even in the primary pro- 
cesses of arithmetic or the simplest work in geography, 
can and should be so conducted as to train the mind of 
the student into an habitual observation of the processes 
of his own mind, and that this is purely professional 
training. 

There are many external things which a student 
in a Normal School should be daily trained to do; 
as, ¢.g., to write on the board while he talks ; to face his 
class ; to use chalk and rubber dexterously ; to stand in 
such a way at the board as not to conceal his written 
work from the class. But he is not prepared for his 
recitation unless he can give an analysis of the lesson, 
and can write such an analysis in tabular form on the 
board. This constant analysis, classification, and rep- 
resentation of the author’s thought, is metaphysical work 
in acertain sense; it is an essential part of Normal 
School work, and may be done in the simplest studies 
as well as in the most difficult. The student should be 
led to criticise the author’s arrangement unless it is the 
best, in which case that fact should be made clear, for 
a teacher’s work is essentially critical. Analysis and 
criticism are his tools, and he must be made skillful in 
the use of them. Of what use is a teacher who under- 
stands a subject perfectly himself, if he cannot discover 
exactly what and where the trouble is in the pupil’s 
mind? This power of seizing just the point of difficulty 
from the mass of confused impressions, is scarcely a 
natural gift. It comes of training in analytic power, 
and of long practice. 

I am aware that the subject of methods to be pursued 
in a Normal School, is one which cannot be adequately 
handled in a newspaper article. I am embarrassed by 
the consciousness. 

The fact is patent, that unless Normal Schools can 
and do demonstrate to the satisfaction of the public 
that they have a work, a way, and a method peculiarly 


‘their own, and fitted to their special purpose, they must 


go down. I owe them too much, and have lived too 


Proach and misunderstanding. 
The value of a Normal School should be tested, not by: 


long in and for them, not to feel their interests to be 
personal, If they fail to hold the sympathy and sup- 


port of the public, they will do so, because they make 
themselves non-professional, and lose their right to 
exist in so doing. The public desires to know that 
they have a special work, and are doing it faithfully. 
The age has room for everything good and necessary, 
but none for what is only a name without a definite and 
peculiar character, Anna C, BRACKETT. 


THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 


The days of vacation, only few at the best, are fast passing away. 
From all the points of the compass, our scattered teachers are be- 
ginning to turn their eyes to what Joseph Cook regards as the 
prospective material, intellectual, moral, and religious center of 
* Uhimate America,” with a view to “resuming hostilities” on the 
battleground of the school room, soon. Meantime, the figures of 
the 


ANNUAL STATISTICS 

are beginning to make their appearance. The average member- 
ship for the year, of the high schools, was 1295. That of the gram- 
mar schools was 7,669. That of the primary schools was 30 538. 
The total average membership of all schools was, therefore, 39.502. 
The number of teachers at the close of the year was 732. The 
average number of pupils per teacher for the year was 54. The 
cost per pupil for tuition was $11.22. Of the 850 pupils who were 
successful in the annual examination for admission to the high 
schools, 60 have taken the special course which is preparatory to 
entering college. Some very 


SUGGESTIVE COMPARISONS 
are also possible in connection with the changes which these 
figures indicate, when set side by side with those of the preceding 
year. The gain in average membership is 1421. The gain (?) in 
the number of pupils assigned to each teacher is 3. The loss in 
number of teachers is 30. The saving in the cost of tuition per 
pupil is $424. It would be hard to find an intelligent observer 
who could see in any of these changes, except perhaps the increase 
in membership, any evidence of improvement. But, perhaps, tak- 
ing into account the value of looking “ upon the bright side,” there 
is occasion for thankfulness that matters in these respects are no 
worse. The question of 
SALARIES 

has been receiving the usual amount of attention during the sum- 
mer. Innumerable adjustments and rectifications have been made \ 
and your correspondent hopes that more are pending. The ques- 
tion as to what is the most uncertain thing on earth, has heretofore 
been an unsettled question. It isso no longer. The result of a 
popular election, or the verdict of a petit jury, are no longer in the 
controversy. The most uncertain thing on earth is the salary of a 
Chicago schoolmaster, For the last two or three years he was 
liable to receive anywhere from $750 to $2500 per annum. With- 
in that period, men’s salaries have been halved and doubled, and 
otherwise divided and multiplied, with the utmost disregard to 
their feelings, and if the statement did not savor of bitterness, it 
may be said with very little regard to educational consequences. 
The case of two brothers, whom we may call James and George, 
will illustrate these fluctuations, They had been working in the 
schools for many years, on equal salaries, Then atime for “ ad- 
justment” came, and for a year James received $400 less than 
George, no change whatever having been made in the work of 
either. Then suddenly occurred another “ adjustment,” and James 
was given $50 a year more than George, the work still remaining 
the same. The coming year, as the case now stands, George will 
get $150 more than James. There is another suggestive case in 
process of development at the present time. Early in the vacation, 
a young man teaching in one of the high schools was made glad 
by having his salary fixed for next year at 200 per cent. of what it 
was last year, Atasubsequent consideration of the case, his salary 
was refixed at 150 per cent. of what it was last year. While a good 
many teachers would feel pretty well satisfied to get for next year 
150 per cent, of what they received last year, there is no certainty 
that this teacher’s salary “ will stay fixed” where it now is. These 
instances, and others, show that it is very desirable that those in 
charge of this matter should adopt some 

WISE POLICY 
and stick to it. Schoolmasters are not wholly ethereal. They are 
composed of flesh and blood. They have points of contact with 
the business world. They have grocers’ and butchers’ bills to pay. 
Such fluctuations of income as have in fact prevailed, have pro- 
duced embarrassment, and, in some cases, actual bankruptcy. But, 
worse than all these,—which are, after all, merely personal matters,— 
the policy or want of policy which has recently prevailed, has a 
tendency to open the eyes of thoughtful schoolmasters to the fact, 
that a man who is responsible for the support of a family, or who 
desires to live as aman among men, must choose some other oc- 
cupation, even in as wealthy and intelligent a community as that of 
Chicago. Can Chicago afford to further disseminate this idea ? 

James HANNAN. 


[Owing to the crowded condition of our columns, we are com- 
pelled to postpone until our next issue the balance of our corres- 
pondent’s letter,—ED.] 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fact River, Mass. 


THE TEMPERANCE RUB-A-DUB. 
BY MRS. A. K. MOFFAT. 
Scene I. — Aitchen, AUNT THANKFUL af table, sifting flour. 


HARRY drumming softly with his fingers on an empty tin pail. 
JouN and TOMMY standing near. 


(Zxit Aunt Thankful for third time, and returns.) 

Aunt Thankful.—Harry Jenkins! 

Harry —What do you wish now, aunty ? 

Aunt Thankful.—Does Mr. Goodhue drink green tea or black? 
Harry.—I'm sure I don’t know, aunty; I don’t know that he 


drinks either. 


Aunt Thankful.—Why, isn’t he a tee-totaler ? 
Harry.—Certainly he is. 
Aunt Thankful.—Well, then, I shall have to make both kinds, of 


course, 


Aunt Thankful.—W hat on airth ails you, Harry Jenkins? You, (Exit, followed by John, Tommy, and Harry, laughing and drum- 


and John and Tommy have done nothing but rub-a-dub-dub, on 


ming on the pail.) 


athes, over singe out of Joby Scene Il.—Room with center table, chairs, and sofa. Mr, Goopn- 


on the table, then Tommy on the door, and now you on the tin 
pail. Do keep your fingers off of things, and stop your racket. 
Harry.—Excuse me, aunty, if I have annoyed you; but some- 
how my fingers won't keep still, this morning. You see, Ned 
Rivers and Charlie Eaton, and all the other boys in our Sunday- 
school class, have just got up a company, and Ned's captain, and 


HUE and the Pastor, seated at table, Before them writing ma- 
terials and a good sized paper box, covered. In an armchair at 
left of table, AUNT THANKFUL, meatly dressed in black, with 
white muslin cap, and gold spectacles. Boys,—any number, 
standing round the room, quietly talking. At signal from their 
teachers, they range themselves round the table.) 


Mr. Goodhue. (Rising.) — My dear boys, I have no intention of 


Charlie’s fifer, and I’m drummer, and I was only practising the | making a long speech, upon the occasion of our meeting here to 


right beats, to remember how many rub-a-dub-dubs come in a bar, | night. 
importance of the object calling us together, and are prepared, in- 


and John and Tommy have caught it of me. 


There is no necessity for this. You all understand the 


Aunt Thankful.—In a bar? You'd better keep away from bars | dividually, to give your sanction to the noble cause you intend to 
and barrooms, if you don’t want a rub-dubbing yourself! A pretty | espouse for life. This meeting is a mustering of recruits for the 


drummer you'll make ! 


isn’t war to sojer about? I shan’t, so that’s settled. 


Tommy.—Y ou won't have to, aunty. Our Sunday-school teacher 
gets up our uniform. We don’t know yet what it will be, but we 
are sure it will be appropriate, for Mr. Goodhue always does 
We are to hold meetings, he says, once a 


everything just right. 
month, and consult how we can best fight. 


Aunt Thankful.—Fight! Goodness gracious, Tommy Jenkins! 
If 1 catch you fighting, I'll tie you, hands and feet, to the bed-post. 


What do you mean? Talking about fighting right to my face! 
Harry.—No, no, Aunt Thankful! 
me tell you. 
Annt Thankful. — Don't understand ! 


lish. Fight means fgh/, and nothing else. 


Who do you expect will rig you up with 
drums and regimentals, and start you off sojering, when there 


You don’t understand. Let 


Well, I think I am old 
enough to understand, if there’s any meaning in the king’s Eng- 


great and noble army, fighting under the banner of Zemperance, 
against the tyrant A/cohol, and for the relief of the countless slaves 
groaning beneath his despotic power. I could point you to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of helpless victims, lost to themselves, 
their families, and society, by a weak yielding to the first insidu- 
ous approach of this tyrant, — never dreaming of danger till the 
iron fetters of a deadly habit bound them hand and foot to his tri- 
umphant car,—helpless, crushed, despairing,—suffering, day after 
day, a worse than living death. And who will do battle with this 
terrible king? 

Boys.—I will, sir; I will! and I! and I! and 1! 

Mr. Goodhue. — Rightly, nobly spoken, my brave lads! May 
God give you the victory in every encounter with the enemy. 

(Mr. Goodhue takes his seat, bowing to the Pastor, who rises.) 


Pastor. (Rising.)—And now, boys, for your encouragement, let me 
say the main dependence,—the strongest, most reliable portion of 


Harry. — I know it. But we boys are going to fight against a) the whole Temperance army, lies in the reserve force of boys like 


king. 


yourselves. Men have done, — can still do much for the cause, — 


Aunt Thankful.—King! King who? There isn’t any king in but boys can do more. Do you ask me how? I answer, in as 
this blessed country, thank Heaven! If y ou’ve lost what little} nuch as the consecration of your whole life to any noble object is 
wit you ever did have, Harry Jenkins, you'd better borrow some, greater than the bestowment of only a portion of that life. Is it 


and not talk about fighting with kings, and such trash! 


Fohn.—But there is a king, aunty; a fierce and powerful king, 


not a nobler thing to say, “I have never tasted intoxicating drink,” 
than to acknowledge that “I have been a slave to this appetite, 


who is killing, by thousands, the fathers and brothers and sons of though now its chains are broken”? Can a man with diseased or 
our happy land. It - King Alcohol. And our Company is to join amputated limbs stand side by side in favorable comparison with 
all the other companies who are doing battle against him. Mr.| 116 in the full perfection of his bodily powers? So, no man once 


Goodhue, and all of us, want you to help us. 


under the dominion of intemperance, though he may become free 


Aunt Thankful—Me help you! A pretty figure I'd cut, trapes-| from its power, can do as effectual work, or wield as powerful in- 
ing around the streets with a parcel of boys! I think I see my-| quence over others, as he who has always led a blameless, untainted 


self doing it! ; 


life. It is not necessary, as some seem to intimate, to commit a 


Tommy.—It isn’t that, aunty. We don’t want you to march | i, ourselves, in order to effectually teach others how to avoid it. 


round the streets. We only want you to lend us-— 


Aunt Thankful.—A red flannel petticoat on a broomstick, for a 


flag, I s’pose. 
Tommy.— Please don’t interrupt me so! 


hearty sanction in our good work. 


_ Aunt Thankful. (Strokes back her hair, smooths her dress and 
cap-strings, leaving marks of flour upon cach.)—Well, if Mr. Good- 
hue’s coming, and will insist upon my being present, that’s another 
thing. You can give him my compliments, and say he’s welcome 
to use my parlor for his meeting, and if agreeable to him, I’d like 
_him to come early and take a sociable cup of tea. Mind you say so- 
ciable, then he won’t expect to see strangers, or know I’ve got on 


my best cap and a/paccy dress. 


(Exit Aunt Thankful, with pan of flour. Returns, thrusting her 


head through the half-open door.) 
Aunt Thankful.—Boys! I say, boys! 
Harry.—W ell, aunty ? 


We only want you to 
allow us the use of your front parlor, this evening. We are to 
organize a company and sign the pledge, and Mr. Goodhue will 
be here to superintend, and see that everything is done right. 
Then he wished me to say that he should consider it a great favor 
if you would consent to his appointing the first meeting at your 
house, where he hoped you would be present, and give us your 


Must we hold our own hand in the fire, before we can skillfully 
dress the burns of some poor, writhing sufferer from the scorch- 
ing flames? Endure amputation, before we can aid a cripple? 
‘ Put an enemy into our mouths to steal away our brains’, as a prep- 
aration for clearing the muddled brains of a neighbor? Or our- 
selves lie prone in the gutter, before we can help him out of the 
ditch! Never believe such doctrine, boys! “Touch not, taste 
not, handle not.” Clench this trio of negatives with your per- 
sonal, decisive, “ I will not,” and you will wield a mighty influence 
for good that no power in the world can counteract. (7akes his 
seat) 

Mr. Goodhue. — And now, boys, as you in turn come forward 
and sign the pledge, I shall present each one a belt and badge, 
(Taking one from the box),—as insigna denoting the particular di 
vision assigned you in the ranks of the great Temperance army. 
On the badge, extending from the left side of the belt across the 
breast, and on the right shoulder, I have inscribed, “ CLEAR 
Heaps, Steaprast HEARTS, HELPING HaNnpDSs,” Let these 
words be your motto for life, your watchword in every encounter 
with the enemy, till at the command of Jesus, your great High 
Captain, you lay down your amms, end the strife, and receive your 
reward, 

Boys come forward, sign the pledge, and receive their badge. Aunt 


Aunt Thankful.—I can’t stand hearing a drum beat the whole f 
evening. I shall have the new-ri’al-i-gy jumping in my head like 
knitting needles, and my face’ll be all up in a screw, trying to bear 


Thankful stands up excitedly, per this boy on the head, nods to 
that, and holds Harry at arms length, admiring his uniform.) 


Aunt Thankful.—Well, I'm clear beat now! This is the sen- 


it without screaming. So you must make up a programmy with- | siblist looking sojer-rig I ever did see! Mr. Goodhue !—( 7urning 


out your drum. 


Harry.—Don't be troubled, aunty ; I shan’t drum much. We've 


lots of other business to attend to. 
(Zxit Aunt Thankful, but returns instantly.) 


Aunt Thankful,—And another thing, Harry. There mustn't be 
a gun fired or a speck of powder brought into this house! You 
must see that every boy empties his pockets before he steps his 
foot inside the front door. We might all be blown to fritters, and 
set the whole town a-hunting after the pieces. Boys are such 


Careless creeturs, 


Tommy.—We have no use for powder or guns. Our weapons 


are kind words and good deeds, 


abruptly to him),—\'m free to confess I was awfully riled up when 
Harry said he’d jined a company, and you'd been helping ’em on. 
I thought you must have a terrible weak spot somewhere, to set 
up for a recruiting sargeant, at your time of life, and head a pro- 
cession of rampaging boys tooting all round the country. I s’posed 
for certain, they'd be rigged up in red coats, with gold claws on 
their shoulders, and brass buttons, and cocked hats, and tall feath- 
ers, and swords and guns, and fifes and drums, and the goodness 
knows what,—like a caravan of traveling monkeys in a show. 
But ’taint any thing at all, now 1 see’em; and after hearing your 
be-u-tiful speech, and the minister’s,—spoke right out of your own 


= 


pany, right or wrong, as sure as my name’s Thankfal Jenkins. 
(Sits down,—starts up again,—raps on the table.) And Mr. Good. 
hue,—I mean Mr. President,—Sir! I take back what I said this 
morning,—that I wouldn’t have any drumming in my house. I've 
changed my mind! I vote and second the motion, that Harry 
takes his drum and gives us a good rousing rub-a-dub-dub, to close 
the services, and then, if you'll adjourn to the kitchen, I’ll stand 
treat all round! 


(Boys form a line in front of stage and sing. Harry marking time 
on his drum, coming in at last line of chorus with full strength, 
when one of the boys unfurls a flag, bearing the same motto as 
that inscribed on their bands. Boys sing.) 


[Tuae.—Auld Lang Syne.) 


We are a band of young recruits, 
Who’ve joined the Temperance corps ; 

And pledged to aid, with heart and hand, 
This just and holy war. 

Chorus.—Yet, though but boys, we'll fight like men, 

And seek in every rub, 

With old King Rum, his power to numb, 
By our hearty rub-a-dub dub. 


In this great war we ’list for life, 
And if, as on we go, 

We early fall amid the strife, 
In death we’il face the foe. 

Chorus.—For hor but boys, we'll fight like men, 

Pledged to sustain our club, 

Come hfe, come death, we'll keep our faith, 
With rub-a-dub-dub-dub-dub. 


And now armed cap-a-pie for war, 
With breast-plate, shield, and bands ; 
We still have weapons mightier far,— 
Clear heads, true hearts, strong hands. 
Chorus.—With these, though boys, we’ll work like men, 
Right nobly for our club, 
And now, who’ll sign the pledge and join 
Our Temperance rub-a-dub-dub? 


(Repeating chorus, boys, headed by Mr. Goodhue, file off the stage ; 
Aunt Thankful bringing up the rear, drumming excitedly on the 
emply band-box, out of step and time.) 


COLLOQUY ABOUT PRINTING. 
(By a class of twenty-eight scholars.) 


First Scholar,—! think there were very few books when printing 
was invented. 

Second.—Two reasons why books were so few, were that it took 
so long and cost so much to make them, It took at least a year 
and a half to write a book, and one cost several hundred dollars. 
Third.—I read in a book that a good house and farm might be 
bought with one Bible. Poor people couldn’t have any; only a 
few rich people could. They thought if any one had a library of 
five books, they were pretty well off. A library of five hundred 
books was thought then to be a great thing, while now there are 
many libraries that each contains a number of thousand books. 
Fourth.—Before printing was invented, all the books were written 
by hand. Most of the copying was done by monks in the monas- 
teries, but some people hired others to write for them, while some 
kept their slaves copying. These were usually treated better than 
the other slaves. 

Fifth.—There did not use to be more than one or two in a family 
that could read. 

Sixth.—The art of printing was practised by the Chinese at a 
very early date; but printing by means of movable types was in- 
vented by John Gutenburg, a native of Germany, about 1438. 
Seventh.—He was looking at a picture, one day, and, by the looks 
of it, he thought it could not have beendrawn. He thought it was 
made by teacing the figure on a wooden block, and then cutting 
away the wood from it, leaving the marked places in relief. Then 
the figure, having been rubbed with ink, was pressed on paper, 
where it left an impression. He tried this, and after several fail- 
ures found that his plan worked very well. He printed several 
pictures, but the first word that he printed was his wife's name, 
Anna.’ 

Eighth.—He printed several small books and sold them to the 
monks. They wondered that he could write so evenly and fast, 
for he had printed in secret, and they supposed the books were 
written. 

Ninth.—At first Gutenburg carved a whole page on one wooden 
block, and had as many blocks as there were pages. One day he 
had nearly a whole page carved, when the block slipped from his 
hand and split into several pieces. He thought all his labor was 
lost, and that he would have to cut another block ; but as he picked 
up the pieces, the thought came to him that he might carve one 
letter on a block and then tie the letters together. He thought it 
would be a good plan, because he could use the letters more than 
once, while he could not use the page block unless he wanted to 
print the same book again. So he cut quite a number of letters 
and tried to print with them; but at first it did not work very well, 
for the letters would slip out. 

Tenth.—Gutenburg’s wife thought he was foolish to try to use 
the movable types, for she said the blocks were well enough. But 
he persevered, and after many trials succeeded in making the letters 
stay together. 

Eleventh.—Almost the first thing he printed with movable types 
was the Lord’s Prayer. 

Twelfih.—The types at first were made of wood, but the wood 


heads! It’s just first-rate, the whole of it, and I go for your com:' 


was so soft that the ink soaked into it, He tried several kinds of 
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wood, and at last used apple or boxwood, because it was close- 
grained and hard. 

Thirteenth.—Afterward he tried lead, but found it too soft to 
bear much pressure in printing. So he mixed some other metals 
with it, and found that it worked very well. 

Fourteenth.—He had some trouble, because his ink was so thin 
that it blotted the paper. So he tried various things, and after a 
while found that lampblack and oil would do, 

Fifleenth.—He used to print on sheepskin or vellum. 

Sixteenth —Gutenburg had to invent all the tools, presses, ma- 
chinery, etc., that he needed. 

Seventeenth.—F or a while he kept his invention a secret, letting 
no one but his wife know it; but afterwards he had two partners. 
He told them what to do, and between them they did all the cut- 
ting of types, printing, illustrating, and binding. 

Eighteenth.—After a time this partnership was dissolved, and 
Gutenburg had other partners, one of whom went to Paris and 
sold a Bible to the king, and then sold some to other people. 

Nineteenth.—Some of them compared their books, and found 
the number of pages, lines, and letters were the same, so they 
thought the Bibles were made in some new way. They wondered 
at his having so many books at a time, because to write out two 
such Bibles would have taken longer than a man would live, and 
the materials would have grown old, while these were new. They 
thought he must be possessed by the Devil, and so arrested him 
and put him in prison, After a time he told them how it was 
done, and he was released. r. 

Twentieth. —Gutenburg did not usually print more than fifty of 
one book, while now thousands of a kind are printed, 

Twenty first.—The hand-press used by Benjamin Franklin is now 
in the Patent Office at Washington, 

Twenty-second.—During the last thirty years, many improve- 
ments have been made in presses by Americans, so that now the 
press is run by steam, and both sides of the paper are printed at 
once at the rate (in many places) of 2,000 copies an hour, from 
paper which is in a roll three miles long. 

Twenty-third.—They have a lot of machinery now for printing, 
folding, cutting, etc. Many people set type by hand, but a ma- 
chine has been invented for doing it. 

Twenty-fourth.—In Gutenberg’s day, the types were an imita- 
tion of the hand writing of the monks, but now there are a great 
many different styles of type. The smallest in common use is 
diamond. 

Twentyjifth—1 have seen 412 different kinds of type, and I have 
212 different kinds myself. 

Twenty-sixth.— Books used to be much larger and heavier than 
they are now, and the words used to be huddled together, and 
without capitals, 

Twenty-seventh.—Caxton was the first English printer. He 
learned about printing while he was in Germany. The first book 
he printed was Zhe Game of Chess, and it was printed in Westmin. 
ster Abbey. 

Twenty eighth.—A statue to Gutenburg was unveiled at Mentz 
in 1857. For three days they had orations, dinners, torchlight 
processions, balls, etc. The Bishop of Mentz performed High 
Mass at the Cathedral,-at which the first Bible printed by Guten- 
berg was displayed. 


Educational Intelligence. 


~The State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania held its 
twenty-fourth annual session at Erie last week. Although the 
strike did much toward keeping a large number away, the attend- 
ance was fair, and the interest equal to any previous meeting. The 
Papers that called out the liveliest discussion were President 
Maris’s inaugural address, in which he strongly advocated a State 
University, similar to that of Michigan; the address of Dr. Apple, 
president of Franklin and Marshall College, on the Relations of 
the College to the Common School, an effort catholic in spirit and 
replete with practical suggestions; the Educational Problem 
among the German Element, by Superintendent Baer, of Baer, 
Berks County ; County Institutes, by Dr. G. P. Hays, of Washing- 
ton College. On the evening of the 7th, Dr. S. P. May, of the 
school department of Ontario, Canada, delivered an address on 
Pedagogical Museums, showing what is being done in Ontario, and 
in England, Prussia, and Russia, The paper was very full in de- 
tail, and should be a powerful incentive to the educators of the 
States. The examination-work of the public schools of Erie was 
on exhibition at the high-school rooms, and was visited by a large 
number or teachers, Thursday afternoon the Association, under 
the invitation and care of the School Board of Erie, took an excur- 
sion on the bay and lake, enjoying the scenery and ride very much. 
Good results are expected from this session. Reading is the next 
Place of meeting. 


— The New England Normal Institute, at East Greenwich, Ct., 
opened its session July 25th, and is very largely attended. In con- 
nection with the musical department this season, facilities for liter- 
“ry and art culture are added. Numerous prominent and familiar 
names are among the list of lecturers, their subjects embracing a 
variety of useful and interesting topics. Thorough courses are 
Presented in elocution, school organization and management, lan- 
8uages, grammar, mathematics, the natural sciences, kindergarten 
methods, and the metric system, industrial art, etc, It is designed 


especially for teachers who desire rest and recreation combined 
with the acquisition of knowledge. Among others, Professor Bell, 
the inventor of the telephone, is to lecture. He will describe his 
wonderful invention, and illustrate it by actual experiments. Dr. 
E. Tourjée, Carl Gerreum, S. A. Emery, are present. Prof. Walter 
Smith has given a practical lecture upon “ Good and Bad Taste in 
Design”; Professor Howison, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, discussed the “Defects in the Current System of 
Grammar”; Professor Eastman, and Prof. S. S. Greene, have 
taken part in the exercises; Prof. Homer B. Sprague, principal of 
the Girls’ High School, Boston, delivered an instructive lecture 
upon “ The Origin and Science of Language.” 


— The Normal Institute of Drawing at Sandusky, Ohio, has 
just completed its second session. The superintendent, Prof. L. S. 
Thompson, states his plans and aims as follows: “In the first 
place, I try to show that drawing must promote and does promote 
the views and aims of the three classes into which educators may 
be divided,—the Utilitarian Class, the Disciplinarian Class, and 
the Esthetic Class. I try to show the effect the teaching of Draw. 
ing has upon the power of attention, comparison, judgment, im- 
agination, conception, abstraction, &c. I show its good effect in 
teaching reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, geome- 
try, natural history, ancient languages. I endeavor to show its 
effect on several trades and professions, as the common laborer, 
carpenter, blacksmith, stone-mason, wagon-maker, farmer ; also its 
usefulness to girls and women in housekeeping, clothes cutting, en- 
graving, designing for carpets, calico, wall-paper, pottery, table- 
ware, &c. After showing the use of Drawing to individuals, I try 
to show its influence on State and National prosperity, pointing 
out what has been done in other countries and some of our own 
States. Lastly, I take up the esthetic bearing of the subject, 
claiming that the love of the beautiful is as natural and universal 
as any other desire of human nature.” __ 


— The next session of the University of Alabama, situated at 
Tuscaloosa, will open Oct. 3d. Carlos G, Smith, LL.D., president. 
Total number of students during last year, 164. 

— John D. Roberts, of Boston, is to have charge of the Han- 
cock (N. H.) High School. 

— The University of Minnesota is delightfully located at Minne, 
apolis, near the Falls ot St. Anthony. The Legislature appropriated 
$18,000 to enlarge and improve the grounds. The building is a 
fine structure, 186 feet long and go wide, three stories above the 
basement, William W. Folwell is the president. Number of stu- 
dents, 304. 

— Lasell Seminary for young women is located in the beautiful 
village of Auburndale, Mass., ten miles from Boston, on Boston and 
Albany railroad. It was founded in 1851 by Prof. Edward Lasell, 
and has had a wide and favorable reputation as a private school 
for young ladies. It is in a highly prosperous condition, under the 
principalship of C. C. Bragdon, A.M. Total number of pupils 
last term, 86. 

— Rev. A. K. Bell, D.D., is president of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Classical and Scientific Institute, at Mount Pleasant, Pa. 
Number of students last year, 99. 

— The University of Colorado will be opened by the Regents, 
at Boulder, Col., Sept. 5, 1877. Tuition will be free for the entire 
course to residents of the State who enter during the first term. 
Dr. Joseph A. Sewall is the president. 

— Miss Fannie L. Burnham, of Dunbarton, N. H., opens a school 
at Clinton Grove, Weare, on September 4. 

— The eighth annual reunion of the Dover (N. H.) High School 
Association will take place Aug. 3. 

— A change has been made in the faculty of New London In- 
stitution, (N. H.) J. J. Holbrook, teacher of Natural Sciences; 
Miss Dodge, lady principal ; Miss Pasche, teacher of French; and 
Miss Stewart, music teacher, have resigned, and their resignations 
accepted by the trustees. 

— The salaries of the Nashua (N. H.) teachers have been re- 
duced ten per cent. 

— L. C. Cornish, a graduate of Colby University, has resigned 
his position as principal of Peterboro’ (N. H.) High School, and 
will enter the legal profession. Mr. O. Tilton takes his place. 

— Pell R. Clason, A.B., has been elected principal of North- 
wood Seminary, Northwood Ridge, N. H., in the place of F. L. 
Evans, resigned. 

— The Northwestern University,—Oliver Marcy, LL.D., acting 
president,—is located at Evanston, IIl., twelve miles from Chicago, 
onthe Chicago and Milwaukee Railroad. It is fully organized in 
all departments. The total number of students during the last 
year was 635. 

— The McGill College and University of Montreal, Canada, 
was endowed by the Hon. James McGill in 1811. Mr. McGill was 
born at Glasgow, Scotland, and died at Montreal, January, 1811. 
He gave forty-seven acres of land, with manor house and baild 
ings, near the city of Montreal, and the sum of £10,000 in money 
to endow a “ Royal Institution for the advancement of learning.” 
It has been a remarkable success, and holds high rank among the 
institutions of the world. John William Dawson, M.A., LL. D., 
F.RS., is the principal, with a learned corps of associates. Num- 
ber of students during the year 1876-7, 907. 

— The sixty-first annual report of the American Asylum for the 
Education and Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, contains most 


important information. Edward C. Stone, M.A., is the principal, 


— Hillside Seminary, Bridgeport, Ct., will reopen Wednesday, 
Sept. 12th. This institution is under the management of Anne J. 
Stone, Mariana B. Slade, and Cornelia Knowles Fitch. 

— The forty-sixth session of the University of Georgia, located 
at Athens, Ga., will commence on the first Monday in November, 
1877. Henry H. Tucker, D.D., LL.D., is the chancellor. Num- 
ber of students in all departments, 442. 

— Cornell College, located at Mount Vernon, Iowa, was first 
projected in 1851, and formally opened in November, 1853. Its 
existence and growth are largely due to the energy of Rev. G. B. 
Bowman, It received its name from its generous benefactor, the 
late W. W. Cornell, Esq., of New York city. Rev. W. F. King, 
D.D., is the president. Number of students last year, 438. 

— We have received the catalogue of Lancaster (N. H.) Acad- 
emy, for the year ending June, 1877. The attendance has been as 
follows: Fall term, 74; winter, 50; spring, 79. This number is 
much larger than that of the preceding year. Thomas Macomber, 
principal. 

— E.B. Powers, the successful principal of the Wareham (Mass.) 
High School, for the last eight years, has been elected to a similar 
position at Nashua, N. H. Mr. Powers has our best wishes for 
abundant success in his new field of labor, 

— The eighth annual catalogue of Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa..—Edward H. Magill, A.M., president,—shows the insti- 
tution to be in a highly prosperous condition. Genuine, thorough 
work is performed in this college. It is located favorably, only ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

— Shortlidge’s Academy for “ boys and young men” is located 
at Media, Pa., twelve miles west of Philadelphia. S, C. Short- 
lidge, A.M., principal. This school enters in September upon its 
tenth year, 

— Miss Helen Louise Snell, recently an assistant teacher in the 
Providence High School, died at the residence of her parents in 
Elizabeth, N. J., last week. She was a lady of rare intelligence, 
and a teacher of excellent ability. 

— At the recent meeting of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction at Montpelier, Vt, Mr. Lyon 
reported that the committee unanimously recommended that no 
change be made in the constitution, and that honorary members 
be made as provided by the constitution in No. 2 of article IT. 
An error was inadvertently made in our recent report of the 
meeting. 

— The August number of the Unifarian Review has a capital 
article on “ Arnold of Rugby.” 

— Columbia College has a valuable library of 18,185 volumes. 

— A professorship of Chinese has been established at Yale 
College. 

— Williams College has a permanent endowment fund of 
$297,000. 

— Of the sixty-eight graduates of Cornell this year, seven were 
women. 

— The corner-stone of a new Roman Catholic college, which, 
will be the second of that denomination in New Jersey, was laid 
in Jersey City on July 15. 

— The Jewish Rabbies of Baltimore offer to give gratuitous in- 
struction in the Hebrew language and literature to students of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

— Vassar College has purchased the Witthaus collection of 
shells for $6,000. ‘ 

— Germany is making rapid progress in providing for the higher 
education of girls. While the State has provided for elementary 
schools for both sexes, compelling the attendance of children, the 
higher schools have until recently been provided only for the boys. 
Within the past few years most of the States have established 
middle and higher schools for females, of the same grade and 
with the same appropriations as those for males. 

— Mary A. Emery, for four years a most successful teacher in 
the Harvard School, Boston, has been chosen assistant in the 
Stamford (Conn.) High School, 

— Missouri has four schools of theology, two of law, and four 
of medicine. The school population of the State is 738,431. 

— A new scientific course, requiring more history and philos- 
ophy, and less mathematics than the present one, is to be instituted 
at Cornell. 

— The average yearly expenditure of students at Lafayette Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, is stated to be $350. 

— The fall term of the New-Engiand Conservatory of Music 
will open its session at Music Hall, Boston, Sept. 10, It is the 
largest conservatory of music in the world. More than 16,000 
pupils have had the benefits of its classes, Eben Tourjée is the 
energetic and accomplished director of this great institution. 

— The Lincoln Institute, of Jefferson City, Mo., has a deeply 
interesting history. In January, 1866, two colored regiments, the 
62d and 65th, made a voluntary subscription of $6,325 to establish 
a school for the training of teachers, open to colored people. 
The school has already turned out over two hundred teachers, 
graduates, and ex-students, and still the demand is greater than 
the supply. The school is in need of funds to carry on the good 
work, and donations are solicited by Rev. C. R. Beal, the accred- 
ited agent of the institution, at Jefferson City, Mo. The school is 
endorsed by Rev. Phillips Brooks, Edward E. Hale, D.D., Geo. 
C. Lorimer, D.D., and Wendell Philips, of Boston; W. G. Eliot, 
D.D., of St. Louis; Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and many others who are familiar with the noble work being done, 
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— There are twenty-one colleges in the New-England States : 
Maine has four, with 455 students ; New Hampshire one, with 
347; Vermont three, with 172; Massachusetts nine, with 1,918; 
Rhode Island one, with 250; and Connecticut three, with 1,037, 
making a sum total of 4179. Of these colleges Harvard has the 
the largest number (1 370) of students. 

— The following changes are to occur in the instructors of the 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. : E. H. Knight succeeds 
Professor Eastman in the classical department, he going to Cali- 
fornia for the benefit of his health; Mark H. Beal, of Boston, 
succeeds Professor Washburn in the elocution department; and 
Prof. J. H. Adams, who has been on trial as instructor in chemis- 
try and mathematics, will be retained permanently. 

— J W. Zeller, of Ada, has been elected superintendent of the 
public schools at Findlay, Ohio; John C. Kinney has been re- 
elected at Loseland, O.; B. B. Hall, at Tiffin, O.; D. R. Stockley, 
as principal at Wells, Minn. 

— J. B. Essig will serve his fifth year as superintendent of the 
public schools of Carrollton, O. 

— Samuel Findiey, superintendent of the Akron (O.) public 
schools, has received from Buchtel College the honorary degree 
of A.M, 

— Phe former teachers ahd students of New Salem (Mass.) 
Academy have their fourth annual re-union Aug. 30. The after- 
noon literary exercises will be held in the Congregational church, 
and there will be an address of welcome by Mrs. Stella M. 
Billings, of Ware, and a poem by Mrs. Angie Rose, of Montague. 

— Weare indebted to Hon. Joseph C. Shattuck, superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Colorado for a copy of the school law 
of the “ Centennial State.” The educational system outlined by 
the statute is admirable. 

— The board of education of Yankton, Dakota, rent their text- 
books to pupils, 

— The public schools of San Francisco are to have gymnastics 
and military drill. 

— The summer school of Biology at Salem (Mass.) has been 
remarkably successful. 

— The course at Malden (Mass.) High School has been changed. 
A commercial course will be added, and regular instruction in elo- 
cution will be given by Annie H. Ryder, the first assistant. 


— The forty-ninth annual catalogue of the Chauncy Hall School 
is exceedingly interesting. It contains a sketch of the history of 


‘this distinguished school, and its aims and purposes. Messrs 


Thomas Cushing and William H. Ladd are the accomplished 
ptincioals. 


New Publications. 


OuTLINE METEOROLOGY, for children 13 years of a OUTLINE 
ASTRONOMY, for children 14 years of age. Bv Allen F, Wood, 
A.M., New Bedford, Mass. Boston: J. L. Hammett. Pages, 
24. Price 13 cents each, 

These little books are included in ‘* Wood’s Graded Science 
Outlines,” which consists of five “outlines” on Botany, Physi- 
vlogy, Physics, Meteorology, and Astronomy. They supply a 
need which has long been felt by those teachers who believe that 
the elements of the sciences should be taught in the lower schools. 
To this end these little manuals are admirably adapted, for the 
contents are not only interesting and systematically arranged, but 
the publisher has succeeded in making a convenient and beautiful 
manual which will delight the eyes of the young pupil. They are 
designed for scholars from ten to thirteen years of age, and con 
tain only what the child needs to fix firmly in mind, and may be 
enlarged orally according to the teacher’s taste and opportunity. 


Hoop’s PormMs. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 480 pages. 
Price $1.00. 
This neat volume is the first of the “ British Poets” series, pub- 


lished by Thomas Y. Crowell, of New York. This series will 
consist of the standard British poets, comprising in all sixteen 
volumes, large 16mo, printed on fine tinted paper, and attractively 
bound in gilt and black, uniform style, Four volumes (Hood, 
Byron, Scott, and Tennyson) are now ready, and others will be 
immediately issued. This initial volume of the series is certainly 
one of the cheapest and neatest editions of Hood's poems which 
has ever been presented to the public. Nothing, in the shape of 
print, paper, and binding, has been spared to make the volume an 
honor to any publisher. Any lover of good books could not do a 
wiser thing than to invest in this series of the standard English 
poets, published at such a reasonable price as to be accessible to 
each and every reader: 


THat HusBAND OF MINE. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price in 
paper, 50 cents; in cloth, $1.00. 

This is the most sprightly and entertaining book of the season, 
and is destined to be immensely popular. We were in deep sym- 
pathy with “Charlie,” the blundering husband, while reading the 
first twenty-two chapters, but the happy results of his blunder, as 
revealed in the next chapter, turned the tide, and we were pre- 
pared to accept the view of the wife, when she summed up his 


absolutely plotless, and all the better for it, as it does not need any 
to excite the interest of the reader. The book is neatly bound 
and well printed. For sale by the publishers and by all dealers, 


AN OUTLINE OF A New METHOD WITH ENGLISH; with an Eng.- 
lish Language Exercise. By James P. Hoyt, A.M., principal of 
es Newtown, Conn.; author of a Mew Method with 

tn. 


Professor Hoyt has placed the teachers of language under great 
obligations to him, for preparing this admirable “ Outline,” which 
presents in the briéfest possible way the essentials of language 
and grammar. The form, called the “ English Language Exer- 
cise,” designed as an aid in drilling a school or class in everything 
that pertains to the mastery of the language, is the most complete 
and thorough of which we have any knowledge. By the use of 
this guide a class can be drilledin 15 minutes, testing the knowledge 
acquired by previous study, and also fixing firmly in the mind the 
special topic of the day’s recitation. This outline and formula 
will prove of great service to the experienced teacher, and is in- 
dispensable to those who are just entering upon the work of teach- 
ing language. They are furnished at the low price of 75 cents 
per dozen, or $5.00 per hundred for school, to towns and cities, by 
addressing the author, J. P. Hoyt, A.M., Newtown, Conn. 


Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & 


“N’rMport.” Wayside Series. 

Co. Price $1.50. 

This bright and entertaining volume is the first issued of the 
“ Wayside Series,” and it has already achieved a remarkable suc- 
cess. The first edition was sold before leaving the press, and 
large orders remain to be filled from a second edition. Itis a gen- 
hine summer book, interesting and spicy. The publishers have 
presented the book in an attractive style of flexible cloth binding. 
The cover was designed by the well-known artist, J. W. Champ- 
ney. Lovers of this class of literature will find genuine pleasure in 
reading this little book. 


THE CoMPLETE ARITHMETIC, combining Oral and Written Exer- 
cises, in a Natural and Logical System of Instruction. By Albert 
N. Raub, A.M.., principal of the Central Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School. Philadelphia, Pa.: Porter & Coates. 

This book, and the Alementary Arithmetic, Oral and Written, 
comprise all the text-books which the author believes to be essential 
for a “shorter course” in arithmetic. He has drawn upon his ex. 
perience of twenty years of practical work, as*a teacher, and in 
preparing these books, insists that what has been called “ mental 
or intellectual arithmetic,” is best taught, and only properly taught, 


worth in saying, “I declare to you there is nobody in this world 
quite so nice as ‘ That Husband of Mine’.” It is a natural story, 


in connection with written arithmetic, The two are to be taught 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The Chandler Scientific Department offers a genera’ 
course designed to prepare young men for business or for 
professional study. This course is based mainly on Mathe- 
matics, Natural Scierces, and the Modern Languages. 

@ It also offers, in connection with the ‘I hayer School, the 
most full and complete course in Civil Engineering in this 
ntrance Exam- 


Rev. J. P. 


country. Necessary expenses very low. 


ination August 29 


Address 
13:¢ Prov. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. | 3 Tuition, Board, 
+ 


DEPT. OF MEDICINE & SURGERY. 


|NEWTOWN ACADEMY, "int 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 
Individual Instruction on the Oftional System. 
Weekly Reports sent to Parents. 


Pupils of all ages received at any time, and fitted for 
University of Michigan,|,. nev semods of Instruction in wee 


[See notice in Tue JourNnAL, page 70.] 131a 


= 


HOYT, A.M., Principal. 


and Room very low. 


Cheap, and 


Comprehensive, 


THE STANDARD SERIES. 
Greenleaf’s New Mathematical Series. 


Practical, 
and Complete. 


The 28th Annual Course of Lectures will commence on 
1, 1877. and continue a:me months. 
Course separate but equal for women. 
Matriculation Fee. aid but once,—residents of Michigan, 
$10; non-residents, $2 
Annua! Dues, — of Michigan, $15; non-resi-| 


ts, $20. ana 


State Normal School, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The Fall Term will commence on Tuesday, August 28. 
catalogues or further information, address 


Cc. C. ROUNDS, Princ. 


Graduation Fee,— for all alike, $5 00. 
PALMER, M.D., Dean. 
129d Ann Arbor, Mich. State 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS, | weeks. For 
Offers superior inducements to young men hor. sgoc 


CASTINE, MAINE. 
Fall term begins Tuesday, Aug. 28, and continues twelve 
particulars 


Normal School, 


seeking a thor- 
miles of Boston by rail) unites the cukivating | AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


four miles of Boston 
of the city with the retirement of the Country. 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 


scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are | vance, quarterly. Summer Term ins Apri 


offered :— 


address CITY OF NEW YORK, 
G. T. FLETCHER, Princ. “ FALL RIVER, 
“ HAVERHILL, 
“ PORTLAND, 
BLOCK ISLAND, 8. 1. NASHUA, 
Tuition, Board, and Incidentals, $350 per _ in ad- “ “ BURLINGTON 
1 For in- “ 
A. W. BROWN, Principal. 
BOSTON UNIVER*“ITY NORWICH, 
bes “ NORTHAMPTON, 


of 
B. Ph” (The same a8 with Modera Languages snd SCHOOL OF ORATORY,| NORTHAMPTON 


ive work in the place of Greek.) 


For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors of Elocution, as “ PORTSMOUTH 


Built up and perfected, as demanded by educational progress, it has constantly baffled compe- 
tition, and acquired a popularity in all parts of the Union so as to become a 


NATIONAL STANDARD. 


This Series is used in seven Cities in the vicinity of New York, and in a large number of Towns 
in the Central, Middle and Western States. Among other places are the following Cities, which (in 
whole or part) use them in their Public Schools : 


CITY OF KINGSTON, 


CITY OF JERSEY CITY, 


NEW BRITAIN, 


SOMERVILLE, “ CHICOPEE, 

= “ NORWALK, “ BOSTON, 

PITTSFIELD, “ CHELSEA, 

“ SALEM, “ BELFAST, 

“ GLOUCESTER, “ AUGUSTA, 

ELLSWORTH, “4 CONCORD, 

“ BIDDEFORD, “ LONG ISL. CITY. 
“ KEENE, “ HOBOKEN, 

¥ YONKERS, Ly “ WOUNSOCKET, 
rag “ ATLANTICCITY. “ “ MANCHESTER. 


4 ngineer ing course of three years for the degree and for quae 
LV. [A Theological course Tufts Divinity School) of three 
for degree The attention of Teachers 
or Catalogue or tional] information. ress +4 
Paor. CHARLES FAY, Sects, Elocution and Oratory, 
awe College Hill, Mase. 1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


field by rai’, prepares for the best Colleges and Scienti 
Schools in the two codrdinate departments—Classical and 


classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversati 

At EASTHAMPTON, MASS., 18 miles north Spring. and Recitation. Chartered 
a 1875. Grants diplomas 

i Summer Term 


Teachers, Business Men, and all 


GREENLEAF’S 


Both sexes admitted. 


is called to the following New Books: 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


To which are added 


GILBERT'S GRADED SPELLER, Sentences for Analysis and Parsing. 


MANUAL OF INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


on Monday. July 2. Send 
j. W. SHOEMAKER, A M., Prest. Descriptive Catalogues, with 


Scientific. 38 graduates last year. Ten Instructors. Tui-, for catalogue. - 

oom: to $2.50 t rst H 


37th year ins Sept 13. Exami- 
i i last 


Defective Speech. C. S. Corey, 
her re-, Murdoch, $. Baxter, a 


W. Springfield St., Boston. Ref: J. 
ad of School of 


ations Sept. 1s and 12. Testi from 
red. tor catalog address JAMES MORRIS 
HITON, Ph D., Principal. 1agh 


fective speech cured. Send for circular and terms. No 


tor Schools, classes, or individuals. De- 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for Watrer K. North Cambridge, Mass 
Broadway, New- 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 5q., 
N.Y.: S1pervr Anna Randali-Diehi. cheer and 


“Amer Eduational Union, 
York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancus. 
1857. Send tor Mutual Plan and A tplication Form. 


free, H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine 


S66 our own town. Terms and $5 outfit $12 TRUE 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 & 144 Grand St, New York. 


prices, furnished on application, Correspondence solicited. 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS, 


ROBERT S&S. DAVIS & CoO., 


3G BROMFIELD STREET, 


BOsTON, 


OR THEIR AGENTS 


S. E. BEEDE, 
Western Agent, KEOKUE, IA. 


| _ 
— 
| 
| 
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together, and constitute but one branch of study. In other words, 
the author puts oral arithmetic on an equality with written. We 
find the problems admirably adapted to the practical wants of the 
masses of our common-school pupils. Definitions, solutions, anal- 
yses, and explanations, are clear and concise. Many special 
rules are given for calculating the value of Association and Cor: 
poration Shares, Interest on Deferred Payments, etc. We advise 
all teachers to examine these books. The publishers claim that 
they are the cheapest books in the market, and they are certainly 
very attractive. Price for introduction of Raub’s Z/ementary, 30 
cents ; Complete, 50 cents. Address publishers for sample copies, 


etc. 


Vest-PocKET SERIES.—“ Milton,” by Lord Macaulay; “ Byron,” 
by the same author ; “ A Virtuoso’s Collection,” and other Tales, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne; and “The Tent on the Beach,” by 
John Greenleaf Whittier,—are the latest of these literary gems. 
Each volume is appropriately illustrated. 


James R. Osgood & Co. are entitled to the patronage of all 
friends of literary culture in bringing out these volumes in season 
for summer readers. In paper, type, and binding, these last books 
sustain the high character of the series. We gladly renew the 
favorable opinions we have already expressed regarding this col- 
lection of interesting and timely books. 


A HicHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. _ By Alexander Bain, LL.D., 
professor of Logic in the Aberdeen University. New and re: 
vised edition. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 


The able author of this book has developed the etymological 
portion of the work under the three departments: 1. Classifica- 
tion of Words, or the Parts of Speech; 2. Inflection; 3. Deriva- 
tion. Each division has been separately discussed, instead of ex- 
hausting successively each of the Parts of Speech in all its rela- 
tions. The superiority of this plan is, that it simplifies the syntax, 


and brings the consideration of composition under the heads of 
Concord, Government, and Order or Arrangement of Words; 
the latter part being the thing needing the most careful attention 
by the students of our language. We have read this book with 
great satisfaction. The explanation given of the use of the rela- 
tives “ who,” “ which,” and “ that,” is most clearly set forth, We 
hope all teachers of the English language will procure this little 
book, and we believe it will be found to be mu/ium in parvo. 

— Henry Holt & Co. also issue their Gase’s Pocket Dictionary 
in a neat, two-volume “ Tourist’s Edition,” bound in flexible cloth, 
and in a pocket-case,— the French-English part in one, and the 


English-French part in another. In this sh it 

handy traveling companion. 

Tue STUDENT’s Ctassicat Dicrionary. A Smaller Classical 
Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geography ; abridged 
from the larger dictionary. B. William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., 
with illustrations. New York : Harper & Brothers. 


All teachers and students of classical literature in our schools 
will welcome gladly this abridgement of Smith's Larger Classical 
Dictionary. In size it is convenient, and complete and full enough 
for all ordinary school uses. The price brings it within the means 
of pupils as a constant companion-book for reference. We find 
included all the names which the scholars will be likely to meet 
with in works usually read in the schools. The quantities are 
carefully marked and the genitive cases inserted, which is a great 
convenience. The articles on Mythology are comprehensive and 
valuable. They are illustrated by drawings from ancient works of 
art, drawn by the skillful pencil of Mr. George Scharf. This vol- 
ume, together with the Larger Classical Dictionary for the refer- 
ence library, and the smaller work of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, furnish complete authorites for all schools where Latin and 
Greek are taught. This abridged work should be found in every 
family of reading and culture. Daily reading, even of the news 
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papers, introduces classical allusions, which should be looked up, 
in order to make home-reading pleasant and profitable, Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers are doing good service to the cause of educa- 
tion, in providing this valuable “ Student’s Series.” Sendto A. C. 
Stockin, 41 Franklin street, Boston, or the publishers, for a cata- 
logue of their text and reference books. 


LECTURES ON THE History OF PROTECTION in the United 
States. By, W. G. Sumner, professor in Yale College. Re- 
printed from Mew Century. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Price 50 cents, 


These lectures were delivered before the International Free 
Trade Alliance in New York, in 1876. The author has combined 
the history of our own tariff legislation; “ showing its weak- 
ness, ignorance, confusion, and oscillation, and a discussion of the 
arguments for and against free trade, as they have presented 
themselves in the industrial and legislative history of the country.” 
The well-known reputation of the distinguished author will insure 
for the work the thoughtful consideration which the importance of 
the subject demands. 


Wm. I. MARSHALL’s ILLUSTRATED LecturES: An Even- 
ing in Wonderland; or, the Yellowstone National Park, illus- 
trated with the Calcium Light. //. Zhe Age of Gold (new); or, 
Gold Mines and Gold Mining in the Nineteenth Century. Novel, 
—intensely interesting,—full of valuable information,—superbly 
illustrated, — adapted alike to lecture-courses, or to schools, col- 
leges, and teachers’ associations and institutes. Catalogues of 
views, and lecture circulars, containing commendations from Chas. 
Francis Adams, American Institute of Instruction, Bryant, 


Beecher, Darley, Dom Pedro (Emperor of Brazil), Holmes, Dr. 
Holland, E. E. Hale, Garrison, Guyot, Mrs. Livermore, Massachu- 
setts State Teachers’ Association, presidents of Vassar and Girard 
Colleges, and others, sent on application to Redpath Lyceum Bu- 


reau, Boston, Mass. ; or Wm. I. Marshall, Fitchburg, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. R ASABLE 
The will o = on Ose. 4 RECITATION CARD 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. Clinica . 
Quizzes are free (except for ma- . 
i h . Add 
1162 N. College Ave. & St., Phila., Pa. 
ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL Combining Oral and Written Exercises in a Natural and Logical System of Instruction, = 
No, 10 Somerset 8t., Boston, (Established A.D. 1860.) N- RAUB, A.M., — 
The course of stu 4 is arranged toe arranged to secure 4 thorough prep- RINCIPAL OF THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. Thur. 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific Schools. e : e » e Frid. 
_ Copies of recent examination papers will beent on feynentary Arithmetic: Oral Written. 
Av’ge. 
A m ; , By ALBERT N. RAUB, A.M. 
erican Kindergarten, The pub‘ishers have the pleasure of announcing that they will issue about August 1st, 1877, the above two valuable Mon. 
And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, ’ books, and request that Directors and Teachers will not decide upon the adoption of any Arithmetics for use during the Tues. 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. |... school year, until they have had an opportunity of examining these books, and comparing them with any others pub- 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. lished. The high reputation of the author as a thorough practical teacher will secure them a wide examination, and the Wed. 
A new set of matenal, cheap and beautiful, arranged by | publishers believe the excellence of the books themselves will give them a large circulation. 
pre gag eh rand ne ol room ane ae The publishers claim that these are the cheapest books in the market,—a fact of great importance to School Boards Thur. 
a. to be aie he ‘children. ~ : Sy and others who have to furnish the supplies for the pupils in our schools. ; Frid. 
They are logical, systematic, and natural in their development, and just what active, practical, and progressive teachers 
FLO R f N C E Kl N D E RG A RTE N ’ want. ‘They give the pupil a thorough knowledge of Arithmetic, and in doing it, consume no more time than is necessary. Av’ge. 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 


The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten wil] 
add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruction in 
Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior advantages to 
those wishing to understand the methods and principles of 
kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight; the buildings and 
grounds are ample; the location unsurpassed; and terms 
and board, reasonable. 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, 
or Mr. H. R, HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 3291 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss Gartanp and Miss Weston’s Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Class will beginon Monday, Oct. 29. A thorough 
English education, good general culture, and ability to sing, 
are essential qualifications. Number students limited. | —— 
None received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut street, Boston. 129 tf 


INTRODUCTION PRICES. 


TERMS: Raub's Complete Arithmetic, 50 cts.; Elementary A:ithmetic, 30 cts. 


ges Sample Copies for examination will be sent on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


All Teachers should examine these, the latest and best Arithmetics, 
gar Catalogues of our Publications will be sent to any address upon application. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


Copyright, 1875, by Wittiam E. Buck. — Patented, Oct. 24, 1365. 
Uss a Sort Psncit,anp Erase Moisture, 


ADAPTED TO ANY SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 


These Cards, two and three-fourths by three and one-half 
inches, are printed upon board manufactured for the purpose, 
which is firm, smooth, and durable. They are coated with a 
water- composition, for lead-pencil use, by the ** Amer- 
ican Tablet Manufacturing Company.” under their patent 
of October 24, 1865, which isa sufficient guarantee that THEY 
CAN BE USED THOUSANDS OF TIMES. 


822 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


School Music Books. 


They are designed for use by teachers who would 
MARK REC/ITATIONS FUSTLY BY 
CORDING THEM IMMEDIATELY Each 
Card has printed upon its facea PERMANENT 


SILICATE. 


SILIGATE SLATE: cclebr- 


ted Slates, for SLaTs ot Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers k them (staple N. Y. SILICATE 
K SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 

es free; Sample to TRacners. 107 22 


Cheap Bibles. 


PR. vn in Boston where all publications of the 
MERICAN Bipie Sociaty are sold 


AT COST, 


8 Beacon Street, — Depository of Massa- 
120 : E. CUTLER, Agt. 


American Institute of Instruction 


VOL. for 1876. 


A few copies of the Volume containing the LECTURES 
ROCEEDINGS of the Institute for 1876, can be hes 
on. ice 


os. W. Bickna.t, 16 Hawley Street, 
129 


*-00} sent post-paid to any address. 
can a in or eter, to 
ey on, —, information in 


Our New Monthly Magazine. 
For Day Schools. It will be devoted to enter- 


taining, amusing, and in- 
structive Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, and Selec- 
Songs, Marching-Songs, a other musical varieties, for 
and Pus.ic Fripays in all grades and classes 


of Day Schools. 
For Sunday Schools. 


Hymns, and Music for Sunpay ScHoot Concerts, 
Days, CurisTMAS and Naw 
Ysar’s, and other Festival occasions. 

It will contain Dia- 


For Mission Bands. logues and arranged 
entertainments. 

It will give 


For Cold Water Armies. 


TRMPERANCK ENTERTAINMENTS, in Songs. Recitations, 


and Parish Socials 

For Parlor Pastimes there will be Literary 

Amusements, Entertainments, Suggestions, and Plans, of 

the highest order. 

The price of Goon Times” will be One Dollar per year, 
or Fifteen Cents single number. 

will address the 


bers, ib and friends 
oiieher THOMAS W. BICK NELL, 16 Hawley Street, 
he Editor, M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


“Good Times,” , The Song-Sheaf, 


Three, avd Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail,........ Fifty Cents. 


Happy ‘Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 


Samp'e by Thirty Cents. 
Address the Publishers, — 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


Schools and Colieges. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
FESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
124 27 Great Jones St. NEW YORK. 


N#W-ENGUARD BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley street, Boston. 


blank form for recording the Name and Number 
of a Pup, his Daily Recitations in Five Studies 
Jor one Month cach, and Forms for the Averages 
of the same at the end of each Week or Month, 
which may then be transferred to any form of 
School Record or Report, 

The Card is intended for a record of any number of studies, 
not exceeding five, for one month each; but in the higher 
grades of schools and colleges in which professors have 
special departments, it may be found convenient for a record 
of one study during a term of five months or less. 

L ‘or years, if properly used, and are 
therefore cheap. = 

They are put up in boxes of fifty each, with directions, aud 
will be sent, postage-paid, on receipt of price. 

(= These Cards and Buck’s Universal School Record 
sold, and the Trade supplied, by 

LEE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 


(An illustrated Circular, showing methods of usin 
these Cards, and full description of the Universal Schoo 
Record, sent /ree, on application. Twelve Speci 
Pages, showing all the forms of the Records, sent mail, 
on receipt of five three-cent stamps. A hist of 250 printed 
Composition Subjects, new and practical, adapted two 
common schvols, mailed on receipt ef three three -cent 
stamps. For illustrated circular, the Specimen Pages of 
Record, or the Composition-Subjects, address only 

WM. E. BUCK, Suft. of Schools. 


igid Manchester, N. H, 


j 
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LICATIONS. 


Any Book in this 


List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. E. Journal of 
Bducation, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Graded Grammar Blanks. = "A ma and Etymology } Greene Potter, Ainsworth & Co each 10 
Inorganic Chemistry. Part 11,—Metals - - - E GP Putnam’s Sons 1 50 
A New Star Atlas. 8vo, cloth - - - - A Proctor . : 2 50 
The Way of Life for Sunday Schools. - - - - RevF L Hosmer “ s 
His Grandmothers. 16mo, cloth 1 00 
The Man of the World. = ~- - . - - - Wm North _ TB Peterson & Bros 1 00 
Marrying for Money. - Mrs Makenzie Dowill 74 1 00 
Elocution and Model Speaker (263 engravings). - - Andrew Comstock sad 2 2 00 
Until the Day Break. 12mo Vol XX - ° - J M D Bartlett Porter & Coates 1 25 
A Song and Sigh. - - - - Rose Porter A DF Roudolph 
The Pilgrim Balms. - - - Rev Samuel Cox 

Outline of a New Method with English. - : - James P Hoyt ames P Hovt 

American History for Schools. Pp330 P Quackenbos Appleton & Co 

Complete Arithmet - ° - - - - Albert N Raub Porter & Coates 50 
Higher Lessons in English. - - : . - A Reed & B Kellogg Clark & Maynard 50 
Blackboard in the Sunday school. - — » - Frank Beard esse Haney & Co I 50 
Reminiscences of Fr Von Bulow - - - Trans by Mrs Mann Lee & Shepard 1 50 
Eaton’s Pri. Aruhmetic. In Chinese - ° . - Eaton Thompson & Brown 

Evolution and Progress. 12mo0, pp 295 : - - Wm I Gill Authors’ Pub Co 1 50 
Village improvements and Village Farms - - - Geo E Waring, Jr James R Osgood & Co 75 
One Hunéred Choice Selections in Poetry and - Garrett P Garrett & Co 40 
Poetical Works of Thomas Hood. - - - - TY Crowell . 1 00 
Life of Edgar A. Poe. Illus, pp 315 - - Wm F Gill Wm F Gill & Co 175 


Seaside Library.—No 9.—Oid Myddieton’s Money. 
No. 10,—The Woman in White. - 
No. 11,—The Mill on the Floss. - 
No. 12,—The Princess of Thule. - 
No. 13,—1 he American Senator. - 
Tom Bailey’s Adventur’;: The Story of a Bad Boy Paper 
A History of Matenaism, and Criticism of its Present Im 
tance 3 vols Voll 8vo,330pp,cioth - 


Mary Cecil Hay 
- Wilkie Collins 
George Eliot 
- Wm Black 
Afithony Trollope 
- T B Aldrich 


| Fredk Albert Lange 


George Munio 


Publisher's Notes. 


Our professional readers will be glad to read 
the announcement of the valuable publications of 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, Ill., on the second 
page of this issue of Tet JOURNAL. Their pub- 
lications take high rank for colleges, seminaries, 
academies, high schools, etc., and should be care- 
fally examined by all educators who desire to use 
the best text-books. All of S. C. Griggs & Co.’s 
publications may be obtained of Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, agents for New England; Baker, Pratt & 
Co., of New York, agents for the Middle States, 
and by booksellers generally. 


Cuas. De Sitver & Son’s Jnterlinear Classics 
are for sale in Boston by Nichols & Hall, 32 Brom- 
field street. This enterprising publishing house 
publish Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's 
American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Clark’s Latin Grammar, Manesca’s French books, 


FRED JUENGLING, No. 30 Bond street, New 
York, should be remembered by school-book and 
other publishers who want the very best wood en- 
graving done. His work is done at reasonable 
prices, and in best style of the art. 


Pror. ELisHa Jones, of the University of 
Michigan. has completed his First Lessons in 
Latin, which will be issued in September by S. C. 
Griggs & Co. His LAxercises in Greek Prose 
Composition has passed through nine editions. 


Johnston’s Text-Books on Philosophy and Chem- 
istry, and many other standard books for educa- 
tional uses. Send to publishers, 107 South 15th 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., for full descriptive cata- 
logue. 

WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Raub’s Vew Elementary Arith- 
metic, published by Messrs. Porter & Coates, 
of Philadelphia. This firm, so widely known 
throughout the country for their admirable mis- 
cellaneous publications, are warmly welcomed as 
publishers of school-text books, They always 
present their books to the public in the best style. 


Tue fall term of the National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory begins Monday, Oct, 1st. Notice 
the announcement of this famous school in our 
advertising columns. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., is 
president. Every year adds to its popularity and 
usefulness. For catalogue, with sketch of school, 


prices, &c., send to the president, 1418 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. L. Hammett, 37 Brattle street, announce 
Wood's Graded Science Outlines, consisting of 
Botany, Physiology, Physics, Meteorology, and 
Astronomy. The last named are already pub 
lished, and the balance will be ready by Dec. 1st. 
They are designed for pupils from ten to fourteen 


years of age. See advertisement in another 
column. 


Revise help for weak or nervous sufferers. Chronic, 
painful, and prostrating diseases cured without medicine. 
Pulvermacher s Electric Beits the grand desideratum. Avoid 
imitations. Beok and Jeurnal, with particulars, mailed free. 
Address Pu_varmacuer Gacvanic Co., New York City. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Colleg: 
Preparatory School’, Academies, &¢. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year wil] open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Prepara’ School. For cata- 
logues address Lucrus H. Bucsge, D.D., Prest. 82 22 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. ess the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PAaTTEN. $2 22 


BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuaptn. si zz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in Jane; next session 


Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 
CABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrival 32m 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Proy. 
idence, R.1¥. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium 
Military Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Bus- 
iness, Scientific Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstowy 
GH Count, Mase Fre 
es e or 
address Bent. F. Miits AM. 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
89 zz 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
LAKESLEE, 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. B A.M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 


HA4AmProm Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. Armstrona. 66 22 


ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


ACADEMY, 


For catalogue address Henry Prigst, Princi 


[ELINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Cham TU. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For “eee etc., 
address the President, Grorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, ete.. address the President, C. B. HuLBert. 


COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREws. 


(Founded in 1793), gives a thorough preparation for Coll 
for Business, for good Citizenship. Open to both ao. 
Fall term begins August 22. For particulars, or Catalogue, 
address E. S. Batt, A.M., Principal, or Mites SPAULDING, 
M.D., Sec’y of Trustees. 129d 


M*strce VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A t home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K Bucxiyn, A.M. 


N£ W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. cet} 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


STRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following de ents in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. rlaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical Cae F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Aris—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes mn Geology, etc, are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended 4 special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, copansty designed for Teach- 
ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Aa#awa/s and other informa- 
tion apply to E O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ke JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train. 
ing. Apply to H. T. Fuccer, Principal. 


GERINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sreseins, A.M. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its /i/ty-third Year 
August 22. Instruction given in the following departments: 
English, Commercial, Scientific, C: Ilege-Preparatory, Art, 
and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 22 Rev N.. Fettows, A.M., Principal. 


EST PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIC 

INSTITUTE. For both sexes New building for 
Ladies. in each room. Address JONATHAN 
Jongs, A.M., Mt. Pleasant, Pa 123 1 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 


R. Hanover, N. H. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
Music in Schools. 
A TEACH ER of large experience and fully competent 
to place Music as a systematic study in schools where 
Musical Notation has never been taught, or where his ser- 
vices may be wanted as Supervisor, or teacher in all grades 
where the study has already been introduced, will respond to 
applications, giving references and testimonials. Address 

Music Teacuer, care N. E. Jour. of Education. 130b 
A LADY having seven years of experience in excellent 
schools, wishes a position as teacher. Testimonials un- 
S. Jounston. 64 Sandusky St., Allegheny, 
enn. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER of four years suc- 
cessful experience, is open for an engagement. Address 
Hicu-Scuoor Tgacuer, Box 57, Amherst, Mass. 130b 


A GRADUATE of Bowdoin College desires a position 
as Principal or Instructor iu High School or Academy. 
Two years successful experience. Best of testimonials and 
references. Address ALBERT Somes, Wiscasset, Me. 129¢ 
A LADY of two years’ experience in a High School 
desires a position as Teacher. Is competent to teach 
papile in common English, Drawing, and Oil Painting, also 
nners in German and Latin. Superior references Ad- 
dress, E. L. Merximan, 200 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 


GRADUATE of Harvard College, who has had 
Normal School training, and a very successful experi- 
ence as High School teacher, desires the Principalship of a 
High School, or a Department in a Seminary or Academy. 
Superior testimonials and references furnished. Address 
“Teacner,” 20 Holyoke St., Old Cambridge,Mass. 127d 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST CHEMISTRY, 

A graduate of one of the first American, and one of the 
most noted niversities, by applying at this office. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. F urnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Leavenworth, A.M., Princ. 
ST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 5122 


Wy Polytechnic Business College, 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution of 
coming the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Vear opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. | 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW Raece 4 

Medical De; entt. For circulars and i i 

address Prof. C. 1. Parpsg, 426 East 26th street. 

W ABEE ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 

tific Schools. L. S. BursBank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. Jonnson, Principal. 


EAN ACADEMY. 
For Young Ladlea, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


NETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 

Send for catalogue to Rev. Gannett, Prine. 5122 

HILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Small Fam- 
ily School. Address Miss ApgLe Brewer, Stock- 

bridge, Mass. 123 m 

LASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 

tages. Address Cuaries C. BraGcpon, Princi 4622 


M4PLEWwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 


101 Zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 gz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
INNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 


For circulars, address 
112% CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St., BOSTON. 
Smitu, Director. 


Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcesTer. 

Next entrance examination, September 11. 
Address E. H. Russevu, Principal. $5 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 

Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
5422 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principa. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


§t4ts NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies ¥ 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 


During the Summer, for Teachers, at Teachers’ Rest. 
Tomkins’ Cove, Rockland County, New York. Send for 


circulars. 125 f 
FER DAY at home. 


$5 $20 & Cou Potent Males’ 


Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 


Wholesale Price, 90c. ; Introductory, 75c.; Exchange, 56c. 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


Wholesale Price, $1.08; Introduction, 90c.; Exchange, 60c. 
ADOPTED FOR ALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF CHICACO, May, 1877. 
The Geometry and Trigonometry are also published each in one volume. 


The above books in the EATON & BRADBURY 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, though recently pub- 


lished, are one or both adopted and used in the cities of New England, including the CITY OF BOSTON, aggregating 
more than § of the total city population. They contain several new and original features, which specially adapt them 


them to the latest and most approved methods of teaching. 


The particular attention of educators is invited to these books. 


Exchange price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, ‘Boston. 


Specimen copies sent for examination, on receipt of U 


Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 2 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sapt. 6. 
For mer | containing terms, apply to Miss ELLen 
M. Principal. 106 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


A SUBURBAN HOME SCHOOL, New Haven. 

Cona.—Rev Dr. Suears, Rector,—offers to six boys, 

6 to 1 years old, its advantages well known 24 years past, 
Reopens August 7th. See Reference Circulars. 129 € 

ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 

Adams. Prepares for in the 

most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


U 
 REWENG. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 1242 W B8tFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
104 tf (2 16 Hawley street, Boston. WARTHMORE COLLEG der care iends. or catalogues, etc., addr oe incipal 
Ss E. Maat t, Prest., Swarthmore cll. J. W. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, W Lebanon, 
Comfortable and Cheap Board by hall tne States ‘Union KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Summer Kinde en Training for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877- paces Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOH OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, Worthington, Franklin 
County, Ohio. 87 2 


NOISELESS 


Found at Last! 
A simple and — oe Ete all noise from 
For sample and prices, address 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
73 Fulton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


130 tf 


Prest. John 
BARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two ts, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Principal. 
HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 


Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and hom F 
catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Pri 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOO 


The an Boston. Classi Scie 
erent departmen indergarten, Pr t and 
pper, accommodate pupils of borh sexes to 


in al) 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver Wood, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


J OHN ALLYN, 80 Franklin St., Boston. 


LATIN PROSE through English Idiom; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. | By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 75 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 

Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


; The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leafivts, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | 
Secretary, 


23 Franklin Street. 


R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 97 Bond St., 
Have just published in paper: NEW YORK. 


Gold and Free Banks. By M. R. Pilon. sth ed. $0.75 
Egypt Kunis. A Novel. By K. Etheridge. ed. .35 
The Traveler's Grab Bag. i2thed. . 


How to be Beautiful. oth ed. (Cloth, 
Manuscript Manual. Howto Prepare MSS. othed 
The Anti-Biled Shirt Club. (Near'y ready.) 25 


For sale, with all our publications, by 
W. B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St, BOSTON. 


NDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


inutactured b 


PRINGFIELDMASS. 


The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 


Four parts, paper, $060 
vol., cloth and gilt............ 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,— for the use of 
Colleges and Academies. By Cuaries J. Wuire, A.M, 
Numerous illustrations. 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. #2 00. 

A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry FLanpgrs, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, @1.75. 
‘No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

knowledge of the theory and practical character of the Federal 

Constitution. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAPPELFINGER, 
624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ICK and FITZGERALD, . 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 
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PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 


The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 


ings ever issued. 121 


GILBERT, 


Publisher, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


# .so| Lectures $1.00. Key $2 00 
1.50] The five books to Teachers 

.3-00 | for examination for $3.50. 

Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Sunday Schools supplied with every help. 

Teachers’ Bibles, 3 lish and American, all styles, and 
prices from #1.50 to $15.00. 

Teachers’ Keward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perouser and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 

Full list mailed on application. 


[_°ckwoop, BROOKS & CO., 


Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
What is Art? S. G. W. Benjamin. . .75 


Industrial Art Education, Considered Econom: 
ically. Walter Smith. . 


The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, 
at Harvard, ‘ 8.95 
he Harvard Book-Rack 1,00 


© Portable Book-Case. "Send for circular." 


[_OVELt, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


Noble Workers: A Book of Examples for Young Men 
By H. A. Page, author of * Goldes Liven etc. . 1 vol. 
cloth, $1.50. 
Hasing Life: A Book for You 
{ulloch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary's College, St. Av- 

Tews. From the English edition, Revised. 
w; vol. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
ise books of incentive Ticgraphy, judiciously written. 


Men. By John 


Used in N Pn Bb 
Add 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Spnngfield 


or THomPson, BRowN & Co,, 23 Hawiey Street. 


ress 
St, 


(FORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
3 Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 


; $21 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

Pubtishers of Lockwood's Complete Course of LADIES’ 
ANGULAR HANDWRITING, or the ENGLISH 
HAND, IN SIX BOOKS. 
Letters. 
Letters with Elementary Wo: ds. 
Words with Capitals. 
Sentences. 
Sentences, Capitals, &c. 

6, Notes and Invitations. 

Price to Schools, $1 60 per dozen. Any book will be sent 


for examination with a view to introduction, on the receipt 
of 12 cents. Correspondence solicited. izctf 


ELSON.& PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
International Sunday School Lessons. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


is new, thoreugh, practical, concise, suggestive, and 
helpful to both teacher and scholar. Its cost is only 7 cts. a 
quarter, or 26 cts.a year Send 7 cts. fora specimen num- 
ber, and be convinced. Address NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 126 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nora Parsgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 22 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT SIREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
12mo, Cl. extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, ®2. 


EEG EN 
For 
8 S Q 


*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


ST PUBLISHED 
ight. By Harrison Ainsworth 16mo, bds. = 


“ 


HAVE 
Preston F 
Morley Ashton. Ky James Grant..... 
Tne Girl he Lett Benind Him. 


By J. M. Jephson.......--..-+ 12mo, bds_ 1.00 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ “1.00 
The Sileoat Witness. By Edmund Yates. ““ “ 1.00 
Julie de Bourg 16mo, pa. 
Cing-Mars. By A. DeVigny..---.-- 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our Firet Hundred Years. : vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5 00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Iilustrs.... 5.00 


Life of Charles Summer. 700 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Ills...... 4-00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Degms. 8vo, 700 pp. , A 4-00 


In the Homes of the Presidents. From W 


ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


During the SUMMER MONTHS ONLY, we offer our zmense 
stock much less than our regular prices. If you 


want any books,—send a list to us for prices. 
Yours truly, N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


— PUBLISH — 


s Geographies. 
History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s n es. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


D VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Cheimical Physics...------ 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ...--- 1.75 
Dougtass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer's Analysis..... 1.50 
McCullech’s Mec cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


We wooD & CO. 


Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHooL AND COLLEGE Text-Books: 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 


Atkinson's Ganot's ys 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


104 3% 


Correspondence solicited. 


Publishers. 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


LIST OF 
HEBREW, GREEK, and FOREIGN 


BIBLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAMMARS, &c. 


Hebrew Bible. - - - - - Fep. 8vo. $4.co 
Hebrew Bible by Letters., with English 
Key to Notes. 8vo. - 


Hebrew & English tible, interpaged. Fep. 8vo. 9 75 
Hebrew Bible with Greek and Eng. N.Test. “ 73 
Hebrew Bible & Greek Sept., interpaged. * 00 
Hebrew and Latin Vulgate, ‘ o 6.00 
Hebrew and German Bible, 6.00 
Hebrew and French 
Hebrew and Italian 6.00 
Hebrew and Spanish 6.00 
Hebrew and Portuguese Bible, “ “6.00 
Hebrew Psalme without Points, - ~- +50 
Hebrew Engl seh Psalter, interlinear, - 2.00 
Hebrew and English Psalms, - 1,00 
Hebrew avd English Psalms, parallel cols. “ 1.75 
Hebrew Concordance, new. 4to, - - - 26.00 
Hebrew Concordance, Englishman's. 2 vol. 8vo. 26 00 
Hebrew Concerdance, Pick’s. Small 4to, - 10.00 
Hebrew New Testament, Greenfield. 8vo. - 2.50 
Hebrew New Testament, Fcp. 8vo. - 
Proper Names of Old Testament. 4to, - 6.00 
vrophecy of Joelin Hebrew. Fcp. 8vo, - 1.00 


Prepaid, on the receipt of the price, | y mail or express. 
*,* Full list gratis. 130 


WORTHINGTON 

P 750 Broadway, New York. 

Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. I\1., cloth’ 1.75 

i and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 
. W. Hall (author *‘ How to Live Long,’ ie} Cl. 1.50 
Dyer's History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 3.00 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


Wood's Outline Astronomy, and 
Wood's Outline Meteorology. 
These are just adapted to accompany Oral /nstruction 
and Odject-Lessons. 
Retail in paper covers, 13 cts. ; in beard, 20 cts. 
Teachers sending in ther names will receive a copy for 


examination free. 
J. L. HAMMETT, Pudlishers, 
37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 
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"THE MONTHLY READER. 


‘Yo supply ademand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is stheak to the 
Primary Sehools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: 50 cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number, Sample fora 3-cent ——. 

Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students, 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
ed otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.—A/:/ton. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE’S, SERIES OF 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Constritction ; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 

The following works are ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, 44-mor.: each $2.25. 
Homer's Iliad, Zenophon's Anabasis, Gospel of 

St. John. 12mo, cloth, 44-mor.: each $2.75. 
Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 
CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Or NICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DrSirver & Sons’ other 
valuable Publications mailed free upon application to either 
of the above addresses. a3rl 


KINGDOM 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


A new fairy play for Sabbath 
schools and public schoqls, with 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the school-room. 

Price 50 cents. All orders must 
be post-paid to my address. 

G. N. BORDMAN, 

Box 231, Melrose, Mass. 


OOD TIMES. {20° 


TS WANTED. 


“Behold! (Luke ii.: 10) I bring 
you Glad Tidings of Great Joy which 
shall be To all People.” Our 
new book of Moody’s Sermons and 
vt Bible Readings is just issued. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 


your vacation can be made to pay you from $50 to $200 per 
month, selling the above. A single agent secured 152 sub- 
scribers in one day. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broad- 
way, New York. 122 


ROSS 
RESCENI 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious /ecudiarities of the Russians and Turks; their 
home-life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of he Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals. 
Richly lNlustrated. The dock millions need now. 
Wanted instantly. 3000 on wery liberal terms. 

Address HUBBARD BROTHERS, Publishers, 


309 Main St. Sprivgfleld, Mass. 124 


The full HISTORY of the WONDERFUL CAREER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, ani 
best. Has double the amount of matter, more and better 
illustrations, and is every way superior. 744 large pages. 


AGEN 


Price, $2.00 Be not deceived. Buy the best. Agents. 
H. S. GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, U 
NOTICE! We have the 
K E tionery Package in the wor]+ 
It contains 28 sheets of pa- 
of valuable Jewelry.’ Complete sample pac with ant 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
in an 
Joweksy, Bl. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting ooks and 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
Agents. Send for a sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadwa 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & CO., | 


send for Circulars with best terms ever heard of. Address, 
largest and best selling Sta. 

per, 1 8 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
d drops, post-paid, 33 cts. 5 packages, with assorted 
articles to one. The LLOYD 

WELV and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 

eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
ple 2% cents; Six for $1. Extraordinary inducements to 
STATIONERY. PACRAGES, AND 

108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


Best Known. Estat 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Joseph Gillott’ s,) descriptive name 

Max Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 

803, 404, 170, 351, 332, 

With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


COAMPLES” 
Ox PPL 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G, Shattuck.) 


taining Dialogues, Kccitations, Declamations, T 
G Charades, &c., &e., &c., for Day Schoo 

sunday Schools, Mission Bands, Cold-water Armies, Parlor 
Pastimes ard Pari-h Socials Price, One Dollar per year; 
15 cents single number. Address T. W. BIC KNELL, 
Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Busten; or the Eduor, Mrs. 


M. B, C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, _ 


Bell Founders, Iroy, N.Y. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Beils, a / 


widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tonc. 
Catalugue tree. 115 72 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, N.Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.—Ready Aug. 1, 1877. 


1. A New ‘‘ American History ”” of 324 pages. 36 Colored Maps. Mag: 
Interesting as a Novel, 
A CoMPLETE ONE-YEAR’s CouRSE. 


This remarkable book canzot fail to increase the already great popularity of Harkngss’s LATIN GRAMMAR, which is 
now the standard in the leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the United States. 


The Introductory Latin Books, adapted to new Grafmmar, and Cicero's Orations with speciay 


nificent Jilustrations. 
2. A New Latin Reader. 


Dictionary, just received. 


3. New-England Edition of Cornell’s Geography. 
With clear and accurate Maps, beautiful Illustrations, and valuable descriptive matter. The best Geography 


published. See it, and judge for yourself. 


4. Quackenbos’s Language Lessons 
Is rapidly winning its way into Public Schools. The History of the World, by J. D. Quacksnsos, M.D, is 
a successful attempt to give, in a year’s course, a brief Outline of History. 
For examination, with a view to introduction, the above books sent as follows: American History, 6- cts ; New 
Latin Reader, 60 cts.; N. E. edition of Cornell, 60 cts.; Language Lessons, 30 cts.; History of the World, 75 cts. 
Catalogues free. ‘ 


Cc. E. LANE, 
317 State Street, Chicago, Tl., 


General Agent for the West. 


Address 
M. W. HAZEN, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston, 
General Agent for New Eng. 


S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 


H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: Mankind. By J. Dymonp. 12mo, coth......- 
J H. BUTLER & CO., 1C{'NN & HEATH, Boston. 


Pablish the follewing 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


New-England Agents: {G. E. WHITTEMO 
ware 
é2 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 


NOW READY, 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


By the Authors of 


‘Graded Lessons in English.” 


A sample copy sent to Teachers for 40 Cents. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay St, New York. 


BRAM BROWN, Agi, T.T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


(COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers, 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series, 


Liberal terme for introduction, and 


ES A. BOWEN, New-England A 
Ww. H. 29 Brattle-St., BOSTON.” 
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Roweat S. DAVIS & CO., 
86 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng Composition. 
tt Hand-book of Mental Arith 
For information, address the Publishers. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosaphy. 


Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers and 
the investigation of Truth. By Joun ABERCROM- 
Biz, M.D. With additions, etc., by Rev. Jacos 
ABBOTT. 000 $ .90 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Moral Philoscphy. 


The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By Joun 
Aspercromsig, M.D. With additions by the Rev. 


Dymond’s Moral Philosophy, 


Essays on the Principles of Morality and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Obli ations of 


Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books). 

Geometry. by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough’ 8 Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
Mason's Music, Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorssar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1amo, cleth. $1.50. 

Any one, whethy or is the 

a possessor orte Lumi agic Lantern, or 
oe! A tus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 

rtion the wor in . 

Journal of Education. 

* Copies furnished to Teachers for eppienion, post- 
os so. Catalogue mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 az 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 

Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Educational Catalogue 


Sent free il plication. 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


Publishers of 

yson, Dunton & Scribner’s Books. 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing 


Bartbolomew’s Primary 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling 
Patterson’s Complete ition 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 

agill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Panctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & 

Box 4374- ohn 
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ew-England Educational Agency 


ARMSTRONG & C0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books : 


metics, 
Cooley's Physics. 


The | GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE PIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


‘AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Halland and J. Campbeli 
The Analytical 
Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’ Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Ristery of the U. 8. 


Gos Campbe' 
rich’ History of States. 
A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
ool Reco 


C. Ba 
The Song-Sheaf. (M usic.) 
By E. C. L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Elisworth System of and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. El!swort 
For full list, "ond particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series, 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common Schoo) Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Biadbury’s Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


Recent ications for High Schools, Academies, and 
Private Schools. 


Popular Books! PRICES REDUCED. 


Orton's Comparative $1.80 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary............- 1.10 
-60 
Student's Smaller Classical Dictionary...... 1.25 


Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans... .75 
French P: incipia,—Parts I. and I1..........-- Bo 
Student's Merivale’s Rome... . 1.2 
Green's short Hist. of the English ‘People.. 1.30 


Duff's Common Schoo! Book- +50 
Student’s Cox's History of Greece... ..,..... 1.25 
Hooker’s Chemistry 1.00 
Loomis’s Elements of Algebra (revised).. go 

Very favorable terms for introduction. 

A. 
ew land, 
104 22 41 Frafkie $c, St., BOSTON, Mass. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 
ust Published: 


BAIN’S GRAMMAR AS BEARING ON 
COMPOSITION.. ov $1.40 
BAIN’S HIGHER GRAMMAR. 
Previously published and introduced in Boston. &c : 
BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Method.......... 45 cts. Key .45 
for new Descriptive Catalogue, containing 
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URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00, Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 117 


ISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 


GEO B. DAMON, 


5| mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLtex Smitu, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 


Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. Fer echocls 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


G, P. SONS, 
NE Ww VORK. 
s German ty for Students. 
Pome 68 Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to we 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols. ready 
The Advanced Science Series Gevole ready), 150. 
Putnam’s World’s 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, et 25. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


‘HELDON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney's Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 

Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 


Agent for New England, 
11422 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


iLLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Stree, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s 


History of History: 
Camp i's Concise “History of the U. 8. 


32 Cornhill, Boston. 


Edwards’ Outlines of English History’ 


Correspondence solicited. 


ye ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Successors to Witson, Hinxie & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York 


Eclectic 
Educational 
Series. 


New and Standard Publications ' 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Harvey’s Graded School Readers and Speller. 
White's Graded School Arithmetics. 
Eclectie Geographies. 
Harvey’s Language Lessons. 
Harvey’s English Grammars. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Brown's Physiology and Hygiene. 
Andrewe’s Manual of the Constitution. 
Duffet’s French Method. 
Bartholomew's Latin Grammar, and Gradaal. 
Bartholomew’s Cesar. 
Venable’s U.8. History. 
Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 
Kiddle’s How to Teach. 
&c., &c. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


New England Agent, 
No. 3 Schoo] Street, BOSTON. 


| 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
| 
Ch 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. , 
Goodrich's Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. | —|— 
Bingham’s Latin Series. | 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. | 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c, &c, &c | 
| | 
| 
t 
| 
| 
ig | 
=| W 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
| Gray's Botanies; & & 
For New-England States address 
| 


